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the little Marmon 8 collapsible coupe (with rumble seat) 
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Me J mall COL —Z— in three short months 


the little Marmon 8 has found a very secure and very individual niche for itself 
in American life —z- All of which proves that the people have wanted and needed 
a fine, small car for years and that Marmon has done an exceptionally splendid 


egg a job of interpreting a really sound idea —— It is available 
Lhe 


4 MARMONS in a complete line of standard and custom-built body styles, 


Companion to the large Marmon S$] 795 and upward, f- 0. b. factory. — sz —z— —_y— 
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OME of these days, when the 
_ hangs heavy on his hands 
and he craves new theories to con- 
quer, one of those inexplicable souls 
who love to prove and prophesy the 
world’s fate by means of statistics 
will turn his attention to houses, 
furniture or With charts 
and graphs and a worried expression 
he 
forecasting shop, to emerge months 
later with strange proclamations. We 
will learn from perhaps, that 
the cliff-dwelling habits of the an- 
nt Aztecs clearly indicate that the 
year 3,000 will find the entire western 
world discarding the use of steam 
heat; that all will be 
built-in after the close of the present 
century, because the mission style is 
p; or that the seventeen- 
year recurrence of the locust infalli- 
bly proves the unpopularity of Arti- 
chokes i 

Now, it is our notion that this pe- 
riodic cycle theory upon which such 


gardens. 


will go into the silences of his 


him 


oie 
furniture 


now de 


tro 


in 1955. 


prognostications are based may be all 
right for wars and comets’ courses 
and possibly even for the weather, 
but that it has no application to the 
way Man lives or the things he lives 
with. It is so much more pleasant to 
beli 
human things like architecture and 
furniture and tastes in gardening are 
m rely the results of the intensely 


ve that variations in essentially 


human desire for changes. That 
the popularity of certain styles 
in them sometimes shows a ten- 
dency to recurrence fails to dis- 


prove this belief; rather does the 
fact strengthen the contention, for 
who does not like to live more and 
more 


in the past as he grows older? 
If that be characteristic of the in- 
dividual, why not also of the race? 

We 


are witnessing now a decided 
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reversion of interest to the Federal 
Era in interior decoration—to that 
period when the simplicity of the 
Early American began to give way 


altered conditions of life and 
trade. Material matters in the young 
republic were shifting, and a new 
complexion came to many things. 
Across the intervening three-quar- 
ters of a century or so we can look 
back now and, in that act, prove 
again that history can repeat itself 
even in people’s preferences. 

How long the Federal trend may 
last is not to be foretold—statistics 
certainly could prove nothing here. 
The vogue of the Colonial is passing 
after years of leadership; the Span- 
ish and Italian have had their day. 
Each in turn has served a purpose, 
gratified for long or short periods 
the American love of change. Their 
waxings and wanings have left us 
richer by the extent of their con- 
tributions to our progress toward a 
truly national style. 

A puzzling subject, these changes 
of fashion in the physical things of 
home. Complex, too, and strangely 


to 





subtle. Their beginnings are secret, 
induced by no apparent cause. Keep- 
ing step with them calls for an ear 
held close to the ground which sig- 
nals their approach. 

It is one of House & Garden’s 
provinces to watch such tendencies 
as these, to report and interpret and 
evaluate them at their very outset. 
As the women’s fashion magazines 
aid their readers to keep abreast of 
the clothing question, so does House 
& Garden furnish the latest words 
in architecture, decoration and gar- 
dening. Its real service is only be- 
ginning when you ask the news- 
dealer for a copy and hand him 
your thirty-five cents. 
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CHOCOLATES 


A generous gesture of hospitality — an open box of 
Salmagundi. 


A thoughtful attention and a charming compliment— 
Salmagundi Chocolates carried with one and presented 
in calling. 


A message that speaks louder than words—Salmagundi 
through the post. 


Second only to the Sampler as the most favored package 
of candy in all the world. Chocolates of choice quality 
and careful assortment packed in an artistic metal box. 


The Whitman agency near you will be glad to mail 
Salmagundi, in one pound or two pound sizes, to your 
friends at a distance, with an Easter greeting band added 


for the occasion. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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April, 1927 


HE making of House & Garden is a constant 
process of looking ahead—very specifically 
as regards the next two or three issues, and more 
peculatively where their successors are concerned. 
Thus, in February we were working in terms of 
the April number which is now in your hands, 
and long before you read this we will be busy 
as bees with the May issue. ; 
The keynote of May is summer furnishing, 
and there will be featured timely curtains, colored 
linens and damasks, and other fabrics especially 
appropriate for the house in hot weather. Seasonal, 
too, are the articles on log cabins, remodeled barns 
and camp kitchens, to say nothing of the garden 
features—collecting wild plants, rock gardens, 
shrubs, arranging potted plants effectively, and an 
assemblage of garden photographs. The list of 
contributors includes names long familiar to 
House & Garden readers: Mr. and Mrs. G. Glen 
Gould, Gardner Teall, Louise Beebe Wilder, Her- 
bert Durand, Ernest H. Wilson, J. Horace Mc- 
Farland and H. Stuart Ortloff. 





REPARING a garden club program to cover 

the whole year’s meetings is sometimes a rather 
puzzling task, for outside lecturers are not al- 
ways easy to obtain, and too many talks by club 
members are not good for the soul of the organ- 
ization. To counteract these tendencies there is 
needed the stimulating spice of variety. 

Why not, for example, enliven a summer 
meeting with a surprise questionnaire which pro- 
pounds three or four explicit questions of garden 
lore, and have the members answer them orally? 
One club that we know of tried this with marked 
success and aroused a spirit of decidedly whole- 
some competition. 

Another idea, perhaps best adapted to fall or 
winter meetings, would provide selected readings 
from the works of prominent garden authors. 
Popular plant families should be chosen for this 
—Lilies, Dahlias, Iris, Roses and the like—only 
one at each meeting. An opportunity, this, tor a 
member with a flair for exploring libraries to do 
some compiling that will be of real value. 





HE cause of better architecture more widely 
appreciated sustained a distinct loss in the 
passing of John Wallace Gillies late in January. 
He died of pneumonia at his Long Island home 
ifter an illness of only a week, at the age of 
forty-three. 
For many Gillies’ architectural 
photographs have been a prominent feature of 


years Mr. 


House & Garden. He brought to his work an ap- 
preciation of design and a rare faculty for the 
lection of artistic compositions which gave to 
; pictures a remarkable effectiveness. Coupled 
th these qualities was a technical skill which 
ught the most minute detail of his subject in its 
oper relative importance. As a result his photo- 
iphs were of inestimable value alike to archi- 
t and layman. It will be long indeed before 
place can be taken by another. 
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EPORTS from many sections of the country 

indicate that a great increase of interest in 
rock gardening has followed upon the series of 
lectures which M. Henri Correvon, the eminent 
Swiss authority on Alpine plants, delivered a 
year ago. Even California, which at first blush 
might seem too nearly a tropical region to be 
adapted to this type of horticultural work, has 
joined the procession. 

There are perfectly good and sufficient reason 
for this situation, Our distinguished visitor from 
overseas presented his case delightfully, and be- 
fore capacity houses. That had its influence, and 
a powerful one it was. But it may well be that 
an equally important factor lies in the charm of 
the plants themselves, for the true Alpine re- 
markably combines beauty and refreshing novel- 
ty. Its appeal is blended of minuteness and sturdy 
strength, of a prodigality of showy blossoms and 
a love of exposure that seem strange companions. 
Once known, the lure of rock plants is not to be 
escaped, for these small jewels possess a strange 
power to impress their personalities upon us. 

It is gratifying to know that American garden- 
ers are turning to the rockery with a more in- 
telligent interest than ever before. 


HE month of April is scheduled to bring to 

New York an event that promises to interest 
all lovers of flowers, when the local chapter of 
the American Society of Landscape Architects 
holds its fourth annual exhibition of garden photo- 
graphs at the Arden Gallery. The work of some 
of the finest landscapists in the country will be 
represented, and the exhibit as a whole can be 
counted upon to furnish plenty of practical ob- 
ject lessons as well as pictorial quality. 

It is to be hoped that the time will come when 
displays of this sort will be seen in more of our 
large cities. They would help immensely in bring- 
ing about a better public understanding of an art 
which is of steadily increasing importance. 


LD DOC LEMMON SAYS—“I dunno how 

it is with other folks, but to me spring 
wouldn’t be half as welcome if she didn’t bring 
back a lot o’ things thet ve knowed an’ liked 
for so many years thet they’re mighty near a part 
o? me. Whut I mean is, ordinary leetle things 
like flowers an’ birds an’ whutnot, some of ’em 
of no account only to somebuddy with country 
blood in his veins. 

“Pd feel sort o’? lonesome, for instance, if the 
fust real warm spell didn’t bring out them two 
green frogs in my spring-house. They’re old 
friends, ye see; I calc’late thet they, or two others 
just like ’em, hev been around ever since we 
started coolin’ the milk there overnight—an’ 
mebbe sometimes pourin’ just a snitch o’ water 
into the cans to fill ’em right up!—an’ thet’s a 


long while. Tame, they are, so ye can even tickle 
their backs with yer finger without their leppin’ 
off the damp stones into the water, 

“An? then, they’s the Marsh Marigolds fillin’ 
the woods swamp with yaller; an’ the white stars 
o’ the Bloodroot sprinkled along the roadside 
over Cooley’s Mounting; an’ the pale green mist 
thet creeps over the Apple orchard long toward 
the end of April. Ev’ry year them things come 
back in the same old way, no matter whut the 
winter’s been, an’ ye feel like goin’ out an’ talkin’ 
to ’em same as if they was yer own kin. 

“But most of all I’m glad to see the phoebe- 
bird thet builds her nest under my piazza ev’ry 
spring. She an’ her mate come up from the South 
in the night, I reckon, ’cause the fust I know of 
em is when I go out some mornin’ an’ there they 
be on the fence by the barn, teeterin’ their tails 
an’ lookin’? mighty perky. ‘Hello, how be ye?? I 
says to ’em. An’ by jing, it seems like they under- 
stood, the way they answers right back: ‘Fee-bé, 
fee-beé P” 





2 IS our notion that a garden club should 
primarily promote better plantings in the com- 
munity which it serves. That its ends are only half 
served if it fails to provide its members with 
abundant practical information that they can 
apply to their own acres. 

Now, there are degrees of practicality in garden 
talks. A speaker can be so minutely utilitarian as 
to verge closely upon boredom, or so general that 
his words have small value to a lay audience. 
Between these extremes lies the ideal, the human, 
understanding presentation of fundamentals in 
horticulture—soils, planting, care. It is well to 
enthuse over the beauty of flowers, for the pro- 
duction of that loveliness is the real end and aim; 
but the wise chairman of a program committee 
knows that perfect appreciation of the result 
above ground can be built only upon familiarity 
with the fundamentals that lie below the surface. 


E> 


T WAS our privilege recently to examine a 

collection of photographs wherein the archi- 
tectural details of the French Norman farm- 
house were portrayed with remarkable effective- 
ness. Old slate roofs so innately lovely that they 
seemed as artful as a fine tapestry, odd dormers 
whose grace a modern architect would strive for 
weeks to attain, cornices, eaves and wall patterns 
as harmonious as they are individual—the list is 
varied and vastly interesting. One could study the 
prints many times and still be able to find some 
new feature. 

Details such as this collection affords offer a 
fertile field for study by those who see in the 
French farm cottage a style that can be well 
adapted to American life. They are the features 
that give finish and atmosphere to a design with- 
out conflicting with any of the conditions which 
transplanted architecture frequently encounters. 
Their incorporation would give the discerning 
owner a keener satisfaction in his abode and add 
much to the visual worth of his community. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN DECORATION 


The outstanding feature of the dining room in the 
residence of Alfred E. Hamill, Lake Forest, Ill., is the 
architectural treatment of the background. Flanking 
the fireplace are gray marble pilasters with capitals in 
royal blue. The walls are egg-shell white plaster and 
the doors blue with gray and white moldings. 
David Adler and Robert Work, architects 
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THE DINING ROOM MORE LIVABLE 


Being a Plea For a More Informal Type of Decoration to Create An 


Atmosphere of Letsure and Comfortable Living 


HE majority of thinking Englishmen 

who have lived any length of time in 
America marvel at what there is to learn 
here. The architectural and engineering 
achievements alone are something to cause 
wonder and amazement, and the general 
method and volume of business are bewil- 
dering. On the other hand, a great number 
of Americans who have visited much in 
England also see something to admire. 
Especially do they seem to appreciate and 
desire to bring back to the ir 
native land something of 
the intangible and subtle 
atmosphere of leisure and 
comfortable living typical 
of so many English inte- 
riors. It has been remarked 
that in no one place is the 
sense of leisure more marked 
than in the English din- 
The English 


family considers this inte- 


ing room. 


rior one of its living rooms, 
and attaches more impor- 
tance to its comfort than to 
that of a reception room, 
which is only used in pass- 
ing and not lived in to the 
extent of the dining room. 

One should really live in 
the dining room and not 
partake of food 
there for so many minutes 


merely 


at regular intervals each 
day. There is surely no rea- 
son why all repose should 
be absent from the cere- 
mony of lunching and 
dining. The mad rush of 
servants working on a rail- 
road type of 
uncomfortable and regret- 
table from the fact that it 
tends irritation 
and indigestion. It is not so 


schedule is 


towards 


Duryea 


FRANCIS H. LENYGON 


detail of the food and drink 
that is so different in the two countries as it 


much the 


is the method of expression, or the halo of 
atmosphere in all the ceremonies associated 
with the dining room. 

One often wonders why a dining room 
mathematical manner 
characteristic of so many houses. Enough 


is laid out in the 
formality is shown in the general working 


arrangement of this type of interior, in 
the stiff and set examples of specified furni- 


a ee 





ture such as center table and chairs and 
sideboard, without prolonging the agony in 
the decorative treatment of the room. In 
reality, the decoration and furnishing of a 
dining room provide an opportunity of 
introducing much variety if we are only 
courageous enough to forget habit and con- 
vention and consider charm and comfort. 

Beginning with the matter of wall treat- 
ment, the mantel and overmantel in this 
room may be treated in much the same 
manner as the living room, 
Select, for instance, a man- 
tel having merit instead of 
the usual plain, undistin- 
guished frame wrongly 
thought to be necessary to 
dignity. Rather let it be 
something giving out 
friendliness. 
Cabinets for fine china, with 
or without glazed doors, or 
cupboards built-in with the 


domesticated 


paneling are another way 
of adding charm and in- 
formality to the decorative 
scheme. Large ornamental 
paintings, in all their inter- 
esting variety, recesses cut 
into the walls spacious 
enough for large vases of 
flowers, and mirrorsused in 
panel effect add further in- 
terest to the background. 
However, it is in the se- 
lection of furniture that 
one may achieve the great- 
est improvement upon the 
(Continued on page 154) 


Toile paper creates an in- 
formal background in the 
dining room of Mrs. Rob- 
ert A. Scott. Curtains of 
green taffeta with yellow 
ball fringe. Diane Tate & 
Marian Hall, decorators 
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In the residence of Myron A. 
Wick, Cleveland, O., is a 
charming, informal 
room notable for its fine ex- 
amples of French provincial 
and early American furniture. 
The seats on the American 
hairs are done in old blue 
and white needle-work. Mrs. 


Torrence, decorator 


WWW 


Pine paneled walls afford a 
rich background for the mel- 
low furniture, the pe 
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lighting fixtures and the col- 


lection of antigue china, sii- 
ver and pewter. The hang- 

s at the wide bay win- 
dow are old chintz patterned 


in a chinoiserie design in blue 
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room, with its pa 
panels painted in the Chinese 
manner, its Adam chairs and 
its Ushak rug in cream, henna 
and black, 1s in the Chicago 
residence of C. M. Kittle. 
Miss Gheen, Inc., Chicago, 


decorators 


The picture at the right sug- 
gests an interesting side wall 
group for a Georgian dining 
room. The paneled walls are 
painted pale green as a back- 
ground for the fine exam ples 
of original Sheraton furni- 
ture which are used in the 
room. Lenygon & Morant 


veré the decorators 
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mes. Lhe home 
f Mrs. J. M. 
hmidlapp, 


mati Ohio Effective 


against the 
plaster walls 
are the painted 
canvas screen, 


the rug in 
faded prune, 
gold and 
mauve, and the 
red and gold 
striped chair 
seats. Diane 
Tate & Marian 
Hall were the 


decorators 
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SURROUNDED BY CHATEAUX 


With its impressive background painted in tempera and 
depicting famous French chateaux, this Directoire din- 
ing room is an engaging example of 18th Century 
decoration. The black painted chairs are covered in 
Empire green damask. In the New York resi- 
dence of William Beard. Thedlow, Inc., decorators 
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If Children Seem to Lack ail Interest ai the Garden Tt Is Because 


Our Attitude Prec 


A a little boy I used to wander in the a friend of the 
family. It was the very prettiest of Southern gardens which, 


in the softness of its color, the quaint arrangement of its design, 


garden of 


quite belied the hard preciseness of its owner’s manner. I remember 
how, as I passed up the lawn toward the house, circling round the 
center I used to pick up the Magnolia leaves, 
and fragrant, and draw pictures upon them which stained 
like indelible ink under heat; I used to flick the Rose 
petals between imy fingers, and smack the large ones with my lips. 


beds of flowers, 
Wwaxen 
into view 


‘There were two shrub bushes near the porch steps, one bearing 
blossoms brown and tangled like spider legs; the other bore min- 
There great joy these shrubs 
in the corner of one’s poc ket h: indkerchief. So far so good in the 
garde n. 

But inside the door was the friend of the family, impediment 
to juvenile love of flowers. Had I trodden down the lawn? Had 
I scattered the gravel from the path? Had I put any leaf in my 
mouth? Bespecked eyes shot through me at the last question. 
Surely I had heard of the child who had died because of a mite 
of a bug on a Rose leaf that had bitten his lip, and it had swelled, 
and swelle d, and SWELLED until . 

This formidable person had a sister “whe was the direct an- 
tithesis. Coming down the dark hall of the Southern house, 
like a white-faced nun; 


iature bananas. was a in crushing 


she was 
she had the patient, characterless eye of 
Jane Taylor’s pretty cow, she possessed the smile of St. Cecelia. 
She was insistent that I eat a// my rice, otherwise when I was a 
man my moustache ! But she was generous with 
Violets. In the late March days she would watch the children from 
the library window, 


wouldn’t grow! 
squatting among the purple patches of bloom, 
and she would give gingerbread to the one of us who would pick 
the most without snapping the stems or crushing the petals. And 
she would show us how to put them in scooped-out potatoes, so 
that the moisture would keep them fresh and fragrant if we cared 
to send them through the mails. 

garden, how to in- 


E know little about a chile 1’s rights ina 


terest them in growing things. ‘They are under suspicion if 
we see them with a spade near a flower bed; 
they touch the watering pot; 


from the sprinkler; 


we shout at them if 
we thunder for them to keep away 
we order them not to pick anything, not to 
touch anything, but merely to look. Such prescriptions are awesome. 
And so flowers and children are more strangers than friends. 
Dear Mrs. Gatty of old, who used to walk through her garden, 
hand in hand with a child, telling in moral terms of God’s good- 
ness in creating all living things: it is a pretty picture of pietistic 
But what of the child? At least it got the perfume of the 
blossoms and that was good; it saw the color and different sh: ipes 
of the flowers and that was interesting; it followed with furtive 
and that 


fervor. 


eve the honey bees as they dipped into golden chalices, 


ents Their 


Understanding It 


was exciting; stolen pleasures these. I can see the hand not held by 
Mrs. Gatty, brushing lightly the Roses as they went along; a tiny 
finger dipped into the bird bath; active impulses that are natural. 

One might as well preach to Roses as to children in a garden. 
I know there are educators who believe that the young should be 
turned quickly into little agriculturists; that they should have les- 
sons in the pedagogy of the spade; that bending over to pluck a 
Violet should be done in the most approved style of muscular ease 
and grace. ‘They would smile with the benignity of something 
great accomplished if a child should ask w hat the difference was 
between a callus and a calyx, between a panicle and a peduncle. 
To the educator it is a matter of “How doth the little busy bee” 
and not a matter of the hum of gossamer wings; to the educator, 
work in a garden is a matter of dignity of labor, not a joy such as 
can be found only in a garden. 


SHIVER over the possibility of youthful tongues asking if they 

may pick some Lonicera halliana instead of Honeysuc kle which 
clusters about a bush or arbor or post. One of the sure ways of 
making children hate gardens is to over-instruct them in the active 
mystery from seed to blossom. Some of us may never have the 
opportunity of planting, of mapping out seasons in a garden plot. 
But all of us have opportunities of walking through other people’s 
gardens, and then we must have the capacity to enjoy. If a child 
lingers over a running Bean, it is largely because of the wonder 
that it runs. If a seed attracts the child’s attention, this is because 
its wings suggest aeroplanes. The Tiger Lily, the Dandelion, the 
Ox-eyed Daisy, the Dogwood, the Pussywillow are the kinds of 
plants one would expect Oliver Herford to draw—domestic pets 
of the garden. The merest lisper knows them, and any scientific 
name of them would be deadening. One almost resents the bota- 
nist’s invention of such a word as Chrysanthemum for so beautiful 
a mass of petals. In a garden children look curiously at Canterbury 
Bells, expecting them to ring. The Baby’s Breath is just a little 


bafHing because there is no baby evident and no breath. The 
Candytuft is disappointing because it really can’t be eaten. The 
Lady! s Slipper has just a bit of the adventure of Cinderella about 


Thus, children square the garden with their experience. 


HE truth of the matter is that there is more philosophy ina 
flower garden than we grown-ups can explain in simple 
language. Aad so, not being able satisf: ictorily to tell its mystery, 
we set out to explain the physical labor and scientific preparation in 
creating things. All children like to dig; in my country house there 
is a perfect set of garden tools in miniature. They like to put seeds 
in the ground and cover them up with earth. But one can’t expect 
children to wait patiently for growth. On the morrow they plead 
to remove the earth so as to see what has happened. If they wait 
(Continued on page 150) 
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FLECTING OLD &SPAI 


For walls which simulate the ones produced by the 
artisans of medieval Spain, stucco is unexcelled. The 
entrance facade of this Spanish type house at Sher- 
brooke Park, Scarsdale, N. Y., shows in its pink stucco 
avalls a most interesting textural treatment. The roof is 
yellow and brown tiles. Eugene J. Lang, architect 
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The picture at the right A design of quite a 
hows a window blind different type is shown 


below in the center of 
the page. This fragile 
pattern, suggestive of 
old lace, is printed 1i1 
ivory on shell pink, 
pale green or deep blue 


ina richly colored bird 
and flower design used 
in connection with fig- 
ured hangings. The 
New York residence of 
Mrs. Frederick Brooks 
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The designs of these shades 
range from flower motifs to 
vistas of the Pyramids of Gizeh. 
The scene above is in greens and 
browns topped by a cerulean 
sky. The L. A. M. Importations 


Above is a charming shade for 


a child’s room—a _ decorative 
landscape scene on an azure blue 
ground. It should be used in 
connection with white or shell 
pink organdie over curtains 
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The sketch above shows a 
printed shade in a colorful 
hunting design used as a wall 
decoration. (Left) This win- 
dow shade with its gay Venetian 
scene is in the New York resi- 
dence of Mrs. Lewis S. Chanler 


PICTURES 
IN 
WINDOWS 


The decorative shades shown 
on these pages—a revival of 
an 18th Century fashion—are 
printed from the original old 
blocks. They may be used for 
window blinds, panels or screens. 


The L. A. M. Importations 
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WALL 


PAPERS 































The paper above, after 
a design by Pillement, 
has a putty ground 
with motifs in lacquer 
red, green, black and 
chartreuse. Also in gray 
and apple green. From 
Richard E. Thibaut 


(Left) For a Georgian 
background or a room 
where an all-over flow- 
ering pattern of paper 
is desired, this design 
in sepia with accents 
of yellow is admirable. 


Nancy McClelland 


(Below) <A striking 
paper for a Spanish 
room is printed in a 
design of old brocade 
in cerise and greenish 
blue on a deep yellow 
ground. Courtesy of 


Nancy McClelland 


Above is a delightful paper for 
the hall or dining room of a 
country house furnished with 
early American or French pro- 
vincial pieces. The motifs are the 
Constitution and its commander 


The background of the Con- 
stitution paper above is a pale 
chalky blue spangled with tiny 
stars ina Slightly deeper shade. 
Design in old white, browns 
and blues, Harriet C. Bryant 
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FOR THE 


COUNTRY 


HOUSE 


ee ee ae ee 


dbove is a picturesque paper 
depicting scenes of old New 
York in gray, rose and brown 





on a cream colored ground. 
The pattern is also printed in 
medium blue. Harriet C. Bryant 


(Right) A cool paper for a 
summer living room has a dec- 
orative modernist design of 
delicate green vines on a white 
round broken by shaded stripes 
1 pale yellow. From Grimmer 











The Directoire paper 
above, reproduced from 
a design found in an 
old house in Newbury- 
port, Mass., is brown, 
rose, tan and cornflower 
blue on a pure white 


? 


ground. Pierre Dutel 


At the left is an effec- 
tive American scenic 
paper showing early 
views of New York 
harbor and ships of the 
period. It is printed in 
shades of gray. Cour- 
tesy of W. & J. Sloane 


(Right) A delightful 
living room paper has 
a gray ground latticed 
in green, yellow and 
gray. The design is in 
green and gray with 
some touches of lacquer 


red. W. H. S. Lloyd 
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COLOR SUGGESTIONS FOR DIRECTOIRE 


& Garden 


ROOMS 


House 


Distinguished Schemes for the Four Main Intertors of A 


Country House or Small Apartment wn Lown 


HE influence of color and color com- 

binations is nowhere so apparent as 1n 
interiors furnished in the Directoire man- 
ner. This delightful method of decoration 
—a treatment that grows increasingly im- 
portant owing to the charming grace of the 
nature of the 


furniture, the decorative 


background and the strict adherence to 
correct scale and classic proportion, re- 
quires a care ful selection of colors in order 


to preserve the sense of order and 
symmetry so essential in rooms of this 
character. The employment of wrong 
contrasts or a too insistent use of one 
hue is apt to destroy the entire scheme, 
the classic simplicity of the furniture 
lines and the architectural feeling of 
the background demanding a balanced 
arrangement of colors, together with 
the use of certain hues that reflect and 
accentuate the main characteristics of 
this period—a style which is notable 
for its chaste simplicity, elegance and 
formal grace. 

Following are color suggestions for 
the four 
house or city apartment. As the dining 


main rooms of a country 
room is apt to present decorative difh- 
culties on account of its semi-formal 
character, I am giving two schemes 
for this interior. 


A HALL DECORATED IN AMERICAN 
DIREC TOIRE 
Ceiling: white. 


Cornice, frieze, trim and pilasters, 
in a design of the period, are painted 
white. 

Walls: white. 

Doors: mahogany. 

Floor: black and white marble. 


Window Curtains: red damask with 
metal curtain pulls. 

Wall Mirror: black and gold frame. 

Lighting Fixtures: gold with cream 


colored shades. 

Portraits: dark backgrounds with blue 
and red predominating. 

Furniture: a walnut sofa covered in black 
and gold haircloth; several mahogany 
chairs with seats done in deep red leather; 
console, and a commode with gray marble 
top, in mahogany. 

Ornaments: Accessories in an interior of 
this kind should be chosen with care in re- 
gard to color. To echo black and gold notes 
in the furnishings, small objects are mainly 
in these tones 


A LIVING 


ELEANOR McMILLEN 


ROOM INFLUENCED BY 
ITALIAN DIRECTOIRE 


THE 


Ceiling: cream. 

Walls: old yellow and glazed. 

Trim and Baseboard: should be dark in 
value imitate 
royal marble. 


and marbleized to rouge 


Dado and below: marbleized warm gray 


with black and raw sienna veining. 























Above is a suggestion for a Directoire 

room showing a typical mantel of the 

period, graceful furniture, and a simple 

and effective method of hanging soft 

taffeta curtains. McMillen, Inc. 
were the decorators 


over 


Paneled doors: grained brown mahogany 
with the stiles darker than field. 

Mantel: marble, mauve and burnt sienna 
with cream and gray veining. 

Trumeau: Grisaille of gray griffons on 
faded blue above mirror, frame painted 
burnt sienna color and ornamental with 
gray mouldings. 

Wall Bookcase: moldings and lining in 
the same sienna color as the mirror frame. 
The books should be bound in old calf. 

Floor: stained dark brown. 

Rug: Aubusson in 


faded colors with 


gray green predominating. 


Window curtains: the inner pair should 
be of soft yellow taffeta; let the outer pair 
be of old satin in wide red and green stripes 
separated by a narrow yellow stripe. In 
place of the customary valance, use a cor- 
nice board painted red and decorated with 
gilt motifs. 

Pictures: these should be in deep rich 
colors, cream, yellow, red and black pre- 
dominating, with frames in gold. 

Mirror: framed in gold. 

Furniture: one sofa painted old 
white; two overstuffed chairs covered 
in deep red trié satin; two walnut ber- 
géres done in grayed yellow taffeta 
with design in white; two old painted 
white fauteuils in crimson satin; ma- 
hogany desk chair in faded yellow- 
green damask ; commode and deskin ma- 
hogany ; tablesin mahogany and walnut. 

Lamp Shades: neutral cream, lined 
with light salmon color. 

Bases: alabaster and some bronze. 

Small objects: these should accent 
the gilt, dark yellow and reds found in 
the other furnishings. 

Plants: provide a deep green note of 
importance. 


A DINING ROOM INFLUENCED BY 
FRENCH DIRECTOIRE 


Ceiling: grayed white. 

Cornice: gray with gilt design. 

Walls: painted and glazed in dull 
blue-green. On this wall surface is 
applied a thin coat of white paint to re- 
present transparent Directoire drapery. 

Doors and trim: marbleized white 
with gray veining. 

Dado to baseboard: mottled gray marble- 
izing. 

Baseboard: marbleized black with white 
and tan veining. 

Floor: dark brown. 

Rug: Aubusson with light field, 
leaves and small areas of red violet. 

Curtains: one set of hangings made of 
sheer white voile. These are looped back 
and embroidered to match design on walls. 

Mantel: white marble with design in 
black marble. 

Mirror: the overmantel mirror has a 
gray frame ornamented with gilt stars and 
delicate gilt moldings. 

Furniture: the dining table and chairs 
of the period are walnut. The chair seats 


oreen 


are covered in red violet satin bound in 
cream; flower stands in dark green. 
(Continued on page 198) 
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A masterly handling of modernist architecture and decoration 
is a feature of the stairway in the residence of Dr. Alexander 
Koch, Darmstadt, Germany. Here are the sweeping lines, ‘ 
the angles in unexpected places, and the dramatic contrast 
of light and shade characteristic of this method of furnishing 





(Above) A beautiful wood 
mantel,a good example of the 
rococo taste that came into 
England in the 18th Century, 
dominates the fireplace end 
of the drawing room at War- 
brook, the residence of W. 
B. E, Ranken, in Hampshire 
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(Left) The drawing room at 
W ormington Grange, Glouces- 
tershire, reveals the comfort 
and livableness characteristic 
of the majority of English 
interiors. On the mantel is a 
collection of colorful china 
used for its decorative value 
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Easily the dominant note in the decorative scheme, the background in 
the drawing room of Hartlebury Castle, England, the Episcopal seat 
of the Bishops of Worcester, presents a striking example of stucco 
ornamentation, This treatment consists of plaster walls painted 
green and decorated with scrolls in ivory colored stucco relief 
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The interiors on these pages are in the Versailles home of 
Madame Juliette Massenet, the daughter of the celebrated 
composer. Above is a paneled drawing room showing an 
exquisite marble mantel cornered between two small win- 
lows, and an amusing sofa alcove fitted with a mirror 


a 
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Directly above is a view of Madame Massenet’s bedroom. 
Here the walls are hung in cream colored rep as a back- 
ground for a. collection of remarkable color engravings 
and as a contrast to the brilliant red and white toile de: 
Jouy hangings used to ornament both bed and alcove 














An unusually decorative background distinguishes the din- 
ing room at the top of the page. The walls are robin’s egg 
green ornamented with cream moldings and panels of 18th 
Century wall paper in grisaille. Covering the black and 
white marble floor is an Aubusson rug in green and pink 





The entrance hall of this charming house is an inviting in- 
terior with marbleized walls, Directoire furniture, and an 
effective black and white marble floor. Its most unusual 
feature is the arched niche holding an interesting example 
of a Directoire stove fitted with shiny brass ornaments 
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The interiors shown on these 
pages are nan apartment in 
Florence . the residence of 
Madame Ruby Melville 
Nadi. ‘A bove is a view of the 
library showing the interest- 
ing marbleized bookcases. 
The walls are the gold color 
of Sienna marble with the 
moldings and baseboard 
marbleized a contrasting 
reddish pink shade 
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A small passageway used 
also as a card room has a 
delightful painted  back- 
ground designed and exe- 
cuted by Robert Carrere. 
The ceiling is a faded rose 
shading to light rose cream 
on the walls which are deco- 
rated with Chinoiserie mo- 
tifs in natural colors painted 
in tempera. The doors are 
turquoise blue 
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The bathroom in this apart- 
ment shows a modern adap- 
tation in painted walls of the 
marvellous marble-lined in- 
teriors created for the first 
Medici Grand Dukes. The 
center of the panel is mala- 
chite green edged with a 
border in yellow to simu- 
late Sienna marble. The base 
and bathtub are marbleized 


black and gold 
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In Madame Nad?’s log gia- 
like bedroom the architec- 
tural treatment of the back- 
ground is painted in the 
Italian Chiaroscuro manner, 
with the wall spaces between 
the cream colored pilasters 
painted in cloud effects to 
represent the open sky. The 
chandelier is green Venetian 
glass. Robert Carrére was 
the architect 
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At the top of the page is a small morning 

room in a country house, a joyous interior 

with green walls, brown chintz curtains pat- 

terned in vari-colored flowers, and comfor- 

table furniture covered in blue-green damask 
a 


and chintz, Elsie Cobb Wilson, decorator 





Both interiors shown on this page are in the 
residence of Mrs. Charles Steele at Westbury, 
L. I. Above is a corner of the large 
entrance hall showing a distinguished fur- 
niture group beneath a painted panel framed 
in molding to match the oyster white walls 
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This finely proportioned entrance hall, with its distinguished architectural 
background painted oyster white and ornamented with large landscape 
panels, is in a country house, the residence of Mrs. Charles Steele, West- 
bury, L. I. The furniture is in English, French and Italian 18th Century 


styles, and the curtains are yellow damask, Elsie Cobb Wilson, decorator 
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An effective treatment for a collection: 
of .prints is shown above. Wooden 
frames, slightly rounded, are marble- 
ised and finished with squares at the 
orners painted to harmonize. The 
squares are decorated with painted stars 


(Left) Three-inch flat wooden frame 
with superimposed strips of plain wood 
cut to a bevel. This slanting portion is 
painted red or yellow, covered with tor- 
toise-shell composition or paper, and fin- 
ished with a half-inch gilded moldinz 


a 


Below is a sparkling frame made of 
strips of mirrored glass two inches 
wide. These are afixed to a thin wooden 
*, mitred at the corners and deco- 
rated with glass leaf forms. Frames on 
these pages designed by H. Ervin 


a. 


The sketch below shows a distinguished 
and novel method of framing colored 
sporting prints. An inch-wide plain 
aooden frame is covered in calfskin 
fs and studded at regularly spaced intervals 
Nnwnerereercegernnnrneemenner ened avith small star-shaped brass nail heads 
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Above is a classic frame for formal 
architectural subjects. Half-inch 
half-round moldings, placed closely 
together on a four-inch rounded 
molding, are painted white or some 
delicate color and then rubbed with 
gold or antiqued. The ribbon-like 
decorations are tin strips gilded, or 
painted in a_ contrasting shade 


FRAMES THAT 


ENHANCE 


THE PICTURE 


The sketches on these pages offer 
practical suggestions for unusual 
ways of framing pictures. (Right) 
1 simple five-inch wooden frame 
for a large picture or mirror is 
mitred at the corners and painted 
some interesting color. On this are 
superimposed three half-round hal f- 
wich moldings painted or gilded 
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This distinguished deal paneled library in the residence of Gerhard Dafl, 
Smithtown, L. I. was one of the many beautiful interiors shown in the recent 
photographic exhibition of the Decorators Club of New York City. It was 


de corate d by 


W HAT 


THE 


Margery Sill Wickware, 


DECORATOR 


the president of this organization 


DOES 


In Addition to Creating Beauty, an Experienced Decorator Can 


Insure the Saving of Time, Worry and Expense 


HIRTY years ago interior decoration 

in this country, in its modern inter- 
pretation of the phrase, was in its infancy. 
Professionally, it was non-existent. Com- 
mercially, there were good shops and poor 
shops, with the better grade of store giving 
advice tinctured primarily by the sales 
element or else suggesting the period suite 
of furniture as the last word in decoration. 
Women in the field as friendly consultants 
were rare. A few daring beginners were 
introducing the novel notion of giving ad- 
vice and making selections without carry- 
ing a large stock of merchandise which had 
to be They 
bought furniture here, fabrics there, cov- 


turned over every so often. 
ering many sources in their quest for dis- 
tinguished furnishings suitable to the gen- 
eral scheme they had worked out for the 
room as a whole. 

With the constantly increasing appre- 
ciation of the entire subject of interior 
decorative art, and with the shifting of 


LUCY D. TAYLOR 


interest from mere furnishing to the larger 
vision of a complete decorative scheme, 
there a demand for an individual 
with a knowledge of proportion, furniture 
styles, color, textiles, and the ability to as- 


arose 


semble these various elements so as to 
create a harmonious, livable room. It was 
at this point that the woman decorator 
stepped in. She hunted and she searched,— 
first for furniture that was interesting, and 
then for pieces that would fit into the 
previously planned scheme of the room as 
a whole and satisfy the needs of the people 
who lived in it. Sometimes, in the case of 
wealthy clients, she went to Europe and 
browsed among the furniture of an older 
civilization for unusual articles that would 
create the needed atmosphere. These she 
combined with fabrics in keeping, with 
wall paper, rugs, and possibly an occasional 
painting, accenting the whole by a selection 
of well-chosen accessories to give the room 
its final note of individuality and charm. 


So passed the drab period interior, along 
with pompadours and long skirts, puffed 
sleeves and high collars, chair-tidies and 
rocking chairs. In its place came an infi- 
nitely more pleasing result, a room notable 
for its arresting color values and for its in- 
genious use of the related furniture styles 
of several countries as opposed to the 
strictly period interior so prevalent thirty 
or forty years ago. And it is unquestionably 
in great measure the work of the little band 
of women now grouped together as the 
Decorators’ Club of New York City 

and their affiliated Chicago branch—that 
has been responsible for this tremendous 
from mere 
larger vision of the room when seen as 4 


change furnishings to the 
decorative whole. 

The Decorators’ Club of New York 
City is an organization of experienced 
workers. No mere shopper without train- 


ing or trade experience may become a 


(Continued on page 126) 
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WALLS OF GLASS 


Bouffant curtains of brilliant green and rose striped 
satin embroidered in small flower motifs are reflected 
many times in the mirrored walls of this beguiling pow- 
der room. The tiny chairs are covered in black satin 
and the rug is black pony skin. In the Chicago residence 
of Mrs. Charles H. Chadwick. Arthur Heun, architect 
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Green walls with 
colorful paper pan- 
els and yellow satin 
curtains trimmed with 
gold bullion are fea- 
tures of the attractive 
room above. Irene Sid- 
ley, decorator 


(Right) Blue and 
white toile in engag- 
ing balloon scenes 
panels this French 
powder room. On the 
dressing table is crisp 
red chintz. Agnes 
Foster Wright 


Antique Chinese 
painted panels give 
distinction to a small 
dressing room. The 
table is yellow taffeta 
embroidered in coral 
chenille. A gnes Foster 
Wright, decorator 
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FOUR 
DISTINGUISHED 
DRESSING 
ROOMS 


The unusually decorative bath 
dressing room shown on this 
page is in the residence of Mrs. 
George Sloane, in Locust Val- 
ley, L. I. At the right ts the 
recessed tub of mauvish pink 
marble flanked by narrow 
built-in shelves 
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Pink walls and woodwork 
make a delightful background 
for the yellow taffeta curtains, 
the arm chair in greenish blue 
brocade and the Aubusson rug 
in plum, blue-green, copper 
and mauve. Diane Tate & 
Marian Hall, decorators 
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Such appliques as the one 
above and at the extreme right 
were designed for use on op- 
posite sides of mirrors or wall 


panels. Courtesy P. W. French 


LIGHTING 





The baroque character of Regence de- 

sign is somewhat accentuated in this ex- 

ample, although from it an idea of the 

elaborateness of the ornament of the 

period may be obtained. Courtesy The 
4nderson Galleries 
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This ornamental applique in 
rococo form shows a_ bat- 
winged grotesque whose tail 
entwines the bottom of the 
fixture. Courtesy P. W. French 


FIXTURES OF LOUIS QUINZE 


During the 18th Century Restraint in Decoration Was Cast Aside 


And Rococo Ornament Became the Fashton 


HE 18th Century was supreme on 

both sides of the Atlantic for comfort 
combined with beauty in the homes of the 
English speaking race. How much of that 
beauty and comfort was inspired by French 
taste and ingenuity becomes evident when 
we inspect the interiors and furnishings 
that France has had the discernment and 
ability to preserve for her own good and 
the good of the world. This conservation, 
in spite of the ravages of wars, has kept in- 
tact much to delight all who are interested 
in what constitutes good interiors. 

Of all the period styles, that of Louis 
Quinze (1715-1774) has perhaps the 
fascination for those deeply 
learned in interior decoration, while the 


greatest 


very word roceco, with which it has been 
labeled, often provokes contempt from 
those who take their taste in art second- 
hand. The style was not actually confined 
to the years during the reign of Louis XV. 
The insatiable human craving for variety 
and change swings the pendulum forward 
and back from the extreme of formality, 
stateliness, and pomp, which in time grow 


MR. and MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 


stereotyped, to that individual expression 
which tends to break bounds and become 
whimsical and extravagant. The dom- 
inance of Louis XIV’s great minister, Col- 
bert, perfected such organized artistic ac- 
tivities as western Europe had never seen. 
But it was under this very dominance that 
the chafing at restraint actually showed 
itself in the beginnings of le style Louis 
QOuinze, growing more pronounced during 
the Regence (1715-1723 )—the Regency 
of Louis XV’s childhood—and coming to 
florescence in the supreme achievements of 
the rococo style during his reign. 

This was the period when the French 
people, after their splendid tutelage under 
Colbert, developed that indescribable qual- 
ity of choice we call “good taste,” for 
which they are still world-famous. This 
taste was built along no single line of 
achievement, but had the inspiration of the 
most gifted and skilfull artists and de- 
signers working in every material and with 
every object, from the walls, ceilings, 
lighting fixtures, furniture, and textiles, to 
the panel of my lady’s sedan chair, her 


exquisite little fan, and the very lace that 
beruffled her dress. Just as a French cos- 
tume is perfected by minute attention to 
each detail—not one point neglected—so 
a French period interior is achieved. The 
lighting fixtures become organic elements 
in the ensemble and can be comprehended 
only when so considered. This does not 
mean that Louis Quinze lighting fixtures 
cannot be used in any room but one in strict 
period style. They can be introduced, just 
as other French accessories and furniture 
are discriminatingly introduced, so that 
they add that element of gaiety, that élan, 
that delicate, occasionally humorous touch 
inseparably connected with this period of 
social life in France, when a Du Barry 
might use a little pickaninny for her foot- 
stool, and a woman ruled king and Court 
by the tap of her tiny fan. 

While much thought was at this time 
being given to the economic use of oil in 
lamps, the lamp itself never inspired the 
artist as it did in the days of ancient Rome. 
Vase forms were used for hanging lamps, 
and candlestick shapes for table lamps, but 
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these were often ugly and 
nade of varnished and dec- 
rated téle (sheet tin). Sim- 
le ancient types like the 
cilleuse (night lamp) were 
ccasionally bejeweled and 
of gold, making a luxurious 
rnament for the mantel. 
‘The accepted lighting of the 
period, however, was still 
candle light; therefore ex- 
quisite workmanship and 
joyful designing were lave 
shed on candle fixtures. 

The kinds of fixtures 
were much the same as in the 
reign of Louis X1V—hand 
candlesticks, table candle- 
sticks, ceremonious table and 
occasionally floor candela- 
bra, chandeliers, wall lights, 
lanterns, and the _ practical 
and homely lamp. But there 
were variations of these fix- 
tures, and a delightful, even 
affectionate, adaptation of 
them to the social habits of 
the times. One such adapta- 
tion was the use of candle 
brackets attached to various 
articles of furniture, par- 
ticularly writing desks and 
mirrors. Supported on pedes- 
tals and wall brackets, the 
girandoles appear as an inte- 
eral part of the design of 
these decorative accessories. 
Charming little tables—can- 
dle stands—were in vogue, 
and these trifles became in- 
dispensable to every well 
conducted household just as 
they did in England and 
America. 

The small hand candle- 
stick, bougeoir, that one 





(Above) A lustre in bronze and crys- 

tal. Its frame is entirely covered with 

glass. Pendants of crystal in varying 

shapes hang from its branches. Cour- 
tesy Bagués Inc. 





The girandole below is also of bronze 

and crystal. It has the typical Louis 

Quinze lyre-shaped bronze supports, 

the Daisies and interestingly sheped 
flat crystal pendants 
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might carry about the room, 
or from room to room, was 
ordinarily quite simple, of 
tin, iron, brass, pewter, plain 
bronze, bronze doré (gilt 
bronze), bronze argenté 
(silvered bronze), silver or 
gold. It had a flat saucer-like 
base, a socket or nozzle set 
directly on this base, and a 
convenient handle. But this 
object of convenience was 
also made to conform to its 
surroundings, and workman- 
ship no less artistic than that 
expended on the finest jew- 
elry went into its making. 
The bougeoir de lit, bed 
candlestick, was a mechan- 
ical contrivance of cuivre 
doré or ormolu, usually with 
an oval plateau, plate, a 
shade, garde-vue, and an ex- 
tinguisher, éteignoir. 

The chandelier, the can- 
dlestick of older days, now 
known as flambeau, also re- 
ceived minute attention. Bal- 
uster stems,—those symmet- 
rical shapes we connect with 
old stair balusters, took on 
infinite variety in the Louis 
Quatorze period only to be 
neglected for shapes known 
as dissymmetrical, where the 
outline of one side is not ac- 
tually repeated, as in a vase 
or urn, but each side is va- 
ried as in a_ whimsically 
shaped leaf. This type of 
outline accorded with the 
decorative ornament known 
as rocaille or rococo—a 
handful of swirling curves 
and crimps twisted this way 


(Continued on page 164) 








A highly decorative applique of 

carved and gilded wood. Formal 

scrolls distinctly outlined amid the 

rococo leafage distinguish it as 
a Regence piece 





The exquisite rococo scrolling of 
this three-branched applique in 
bronze doré is enlivened by natural 
forms of Oak leaves and Acorns. 
Courtesy Bagués Inc. 
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Contrasting these older paint- 
ings with the modern shown 
opposite, the difference in 
handling is very apparent. 
While the newer version 1s 
more restful, it lacks the ex- 
treme finish shown in the 
earlier works 
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Among the best known of 
the older fruit-pieces is “The 
Fruit Woman”, by Franz 
Snyders (1579-1657). It is 
one of the finest of its kind 
to be seen in Europe. Now 
in’ the Prado at Madrid 





Jan Davidsz de Heem ( 1606- 
1684), the creator of the 
paintings below and at each 
side, came of a large family 
of painters. He is noted for 
his honesty of reproduction 
and for his fidelity to detail 
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While nominally known as 
fruit-pieces, these paintings 
show other viands as well. 
Flowers, too, find their place ; 
thus many of the paintings, 
besides whetting the appetite, 
appeal to the esthetic sense of 
the beholder 
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THE RETUR 


This Type 


HE later years of the 19th Century 

welcomed Sunflowers in decoration 
and banished paintings of fruit. It affected 
an xsthetic discrimination so acute as to 
feel it had made an epochal discovery when 
it pronounced that some of the Lares and 
Penates were vulgar, others not. It was 
then that Bunthorne invaded our dining- 
rooms and pointed with finger of scorn to 
the painted fruit-pieces decora- 
ting our walls. Strawberries and 
Peaches on our tables were all 





very well,—everything in_ its 
place,—but on our 
Never! So declared Bunthorne. 
We might have Daisies and But- 
tercups, (preferably the Helian- 
thus), by Paul de Longpré, al- 
most certainly by Paul de Long- 
pré; and we might have Missis- 
sippi_ steamboat lithographs by 
Currier and Ives; Washington’s 
Family at Mount Vernon, steel- 
engraved; cows by ‘Troyon; 
horses by Rosa Bonheur; pink 
and blue Morning-glories painted 
on black japanned tin; snow- 
scenes with effects heightened by 

nerous sprinkling of mica, or 
rayon portraits of the lamented 
President Garfield lowered by 

| plush frames; but as for 


never! 


walls? — 
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ruit-pieces,—never, no 
\nd how callous were our af- 


tions,—out went the fruit- 
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“Parrot and Grapes”, 
French, early 18th Century. 
By an anonymous painter 
in the manner of Andry or 
Despartes. From The Me- 
tropolitan Museum of Art 
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pieces at the first word from Bunthorne. 
Well, Bunthorne is gone from the theatre 
of the world’s agonies; we are beginning to 
do a great deal as we please. We really 
missed our fruit-pieces,—not the ridiculous 
ones, perhaps, but the beautiful ones,— 
and there was regret that we had not 
stopped to consider, stopped to separate the 
wheat from the tares; regret that most of 


of Decorative Painting Has Again Been Grven 


an Honorable Place Upon Our Walls 


the Daisies and Buttercups did not go out 
with all the fruit-pieces. But we are now 
making amends for our folly: again we 
are giving place to the fruit-piece on our 
dining room walls, and we have discarded 
the opinion of Bunthorne’s council that 
vulgarity and the gods-of-the-household 
have half so much to do with one another 
as we were led to think, so ingenious has 
good taste become in this pres- 
ent era of our enlightenment. 

I have no idea what Queen 
Victoria thought of painted fruit- 
pieces, but in her reign they mul- 
tiplied prolifically, to reach, in 
company with Prunes, | their 
zenith; then came their fall. 
Just here one notes the curious 
fact that so soon as Prunes were 
restored to respectability, fruit- 
pieces were no longer taboo. 

Queen Mary is credited with 
aiding the return of the fruit- 
piece. At Christie’s in London 
there was sold a picture which 
later came into the Queen’s pos- 
session: “John Rose Presenting a 
Pine-apple to King Charles IT.” 

(Continued on page 128) 


Many artists are now giving 
attention to painting fruit- 
pieces. This one, by Sigurd 
Skov, is titled “What. The 
Neighbors Brought In.” Cour- 
tesy of the Milch Galleries 
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SOCIAL 


The Backgrounds of Life and Soctety in America Which 


Eighteenth Century and the Early Years of the Nineteenth 


T is not remarkable that a stranger, 

meandering through America in the ear- 
lier days of the Republic, without entrée to 
the homes of the cultivated and the wealthy, 
should have written us down as crassly 
crude and not a little vulgar. The best of the 
smaller towns were drab and dull appearing, 
as viewed from the streets, and the villages 
and countryside were downright dismal. 
Jolting along through the mire, hub- 
deep, over the ruts, in the torturous stage- 
coaches to which the ordinary traveler was 
doomed until the Thirties, it was a de- 
pressing scene that, for the most part, pre- 
sented itself to view. Near the towns of 
the older settlements in New England and 
Pennsylvania, the farms began to show evi- 
dence of civilization e: arly, with their 
cultivated fields and orchards, albeit the 
barns were apt to loom impressively above 
the prosy houses. The smaller one-street 
towns were mostly colorless, though Lian- 
court, Warville, and other early tourists 
found something of pastoral charm. 

Cramped by the crowded coach, the 
traveler, listening to the conversation of 
the natives, heard much profanity, vulgar- 
ity and boasting, and was vastly entertained 
by the freedom of manners, born of an 
early misconception of equality. The com- 
monest laborer blatantly challenged the 
judge, and the most uncouth rustic jeered 
boisterously at the professor. Nor did the 
night relieve the wearied stranger, for the 
taverns of the time were dominated by the 
tap-rooms, and barroom debates continued 
far into the night. 


IN THE EARLY EIGHTEEN HUNDREDS 


These conditions did not greatly alter 
during the first forty years. The tourist of 
the generation of Washington found con- 
ditions little worse than did young Elbridge 
Gerry in 1813 when he made his equestrian 
jaunt from New England to Pittsburg, 
and thence down through Ohio and Vir- 
ginia into Washington City; and when 
Harriet Martineau came in the Thirties, 
a cursory survey from the streets and 
muddy roads revealed much of the same 
intolerable conditions. 

Even so, an American journeying 
through the country in England, France 

- Italy would have found something of 
pale of ignorance and vulgarity in the 
villages, despite the picturesque touch im- 
parted by time to the most filthy peasant’s 
hut. It was not impossible for the Old 
World tourist to find in the America of 


CLAUDE G. BOWER 


The craze for primitive American an- 
tiques has about reached its apex. Already 
a great many people are tiring of it; they 
are beginning to realize that the crude 
pieces of our earliest days have been very 
much overrated, And, naturally, they turn 
their eyes to an era in America’s history 
avhen dignity and luxury characterized 
home life. Perhaps the richest period in 
our past were those early days of the Re- 
public, known as the Federal Era. They 
date from 1780 to 1820. As a contrast to 
the primitive pieces of the earliest days, 
we are undertaking a study of the furniture 
used in this Federal Era. To begin the 
study we have asked Mr. Bower to write 
on the social aspects and background of 
those glorious thirty years. Mr. Bower is 
the author of “Hamilton and Jefferson” 
and an authority of note. In May the ar- 
ticles on the furniture will start. These 
are being written by Edward Stratton 
Holloway, who is well known for his 
books on furniture of this and other eras. 


the first forty years an aristocracy, with 
pretentious houses in the midst of orna- 
mented grounds and gardens, in which he 
could have met polished men and women 
and listened to clever conversation. In the 
Philadelphia of the earlier days, the most 
fastidiousof theexiles from V ersailles found, 
in the luxurious homes of the wealthy, 
all the convenience, comfort: and cul- 
ture that their tastes required. Liancourt 
found the atmosphere congenial enough to 
linger, and the martyr of the Gironde, 
Warville, affecting a partiality for sim- 
plicity, complained of too much elegance in 
a land of democracy. The elegant, cynical 
Talleyrand was impressed, albeit his un- 
conventional liaison with a Philadelphia 
lady of color excluded him from most of 
the more desirable drawing rooms. Later, 
Louis Philippe was to appreciate the hospi- 
tality of the “mansions”, and Jerome 
Bon: aparte was to find a society no less ap- 
pealing in romance, and ladies no less en- 
ticing in beauty, than those across the sea. 

And w hy not? Had not more than one 
of those in Philadelphia moved in_ the 
circles of the highest nobility in France 
and England? There was the fascinating 
Mrs. Bingham with her town and country 
houses, furnished as the finest in Europe 
and patterned after the mansions in Eng- 
land, who had captivated the gallants of 
Versailles, the diplomats of the Hague, and 
the nobility of England. Indeed, it was her 
intimacy with Geo orgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, that had added not a little of 
the spice of naughty profanity to her spar- 
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ASPECTS OF THE FEDERAL ERA 


Enriched the Close of ” the 


kling conversation. She had returned to 
grasp the sceptre of social leadership—to 
establish a court of her own in the great 
house on Third Street, her furniture from 
Seddons in London, her carpets the most 
expensive patterns of Moore, her walls 
hung with pictures discriminatingly selected 
from Italian galleries, her chef from Paris. 
And such a garden, shut in from the vulgar 

gaze by a high brick wall and odorous with 
ORE and rare shrubbery, with Lem- 
on, Orange and Citron trees! Hers the 
smart ambition to “please both the fop and 
the philosopher”, after the fashion of the 
ladies of the Parisian salons of the 18th 
Century. And about her moved, in imita- 
tion, the Powells and Mrs. Walter Stewart 
who most resembled her in manners and 
ambition. But it was Mrs. Bingham who 
set the pace while others followed. Had 
not the bailiffs prematurely stopped 
the carpenters, the Robert Morrises 
would have overshadowed the house on 
Third Street with something like a palace. 

This preeminence Philadelphia contin- 
ued to hold in the North throughout the 
first forty years, for a little later came the 
Nicholas Biddles and their circle to com- 
pete with one another in the elegance of 
their houses and the beauty of their gardens. 


THE NEW YORK BACKGROUND 


After Philadelphia in the North, came 
New York. The early “pane ter aristocracy 
here, with its town and manor houses imi- 
tated, not unsuccessfully, that of England, 
and the wealthier merchants and bankers 
had their dignified homes with delightful 
gardens very early in the region bounded by 
Broadway and Greenwich and by Bowling 
Green and Reade Street. Thence the ladies 
of quality drove to their shopping on Nas- 
sau and William Streets and Broadway in 
the mornings, and walked for the matching 
of their charms in the promenade in Battery 
Park in the late afternoons. Very soon the 
newspapers of all the principal cities were 
advertising importations of the “latest 
styles.” One enterprising woman_ shop- 
keeper announced “to the ladies of the 
metropolis” that she had “just returned 
from Paris with a most splendid assortment 
of millinery and goods”; and another that 
she had “‘just received from Paris an ele- 
gant assortment of caps and pelerines direct 
from Mademoiselle Minettes, the first 
Milliner of Paris, French Dresses for 
balls, French jewelry.” These, with the 


(Continued on page 134) 











An impressive architec- 
tural feature in the li- 
brary of Alfred E. Ha- 
mill, Lake Forest, Il., 
is this half-round recess 
at one end. Other views 
of this room will be 
shown in a future 1s- 
sue. David Adler and 
Robert Work, architects 
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BE HIMSELF 


Showing the Decorative Posstbilities of Interiors Devoted 


Solely to the Male Members of the Family 


NDER the old code of war between 
“vapors” and cheroots, show and com- 
fort, tea and port, a man’s room was a re- 
treat, a place with a confessed element of 
regained privilege—to smoke, to sprawl, to 
guzzle and to get away from current de- 
cencies. But who has anything like that to 
regain in private today! We do all in the 
living-room and he who would retreat for 
any of these, steps not into another room 
but into a remote past. We make visits to 
the past in any gallery or collection—the 
ship model room and the library of first 
editions—our little promenades in the pret- 
erite. But we live in none of them and 
they cannot be called our rooms. 
What I should like, then, to single out 
as an ideal setting for the masculine mem- 
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ber of the family is neither a cabinet nor a 
retreat but a comfortable, dignified interior 
where a man may retire for a fugitive 
hour and feel at motive be- 
hind the decoration being peace to the male 
heart and comfort to the male frame. If a 
woman is bringing together such a room, 
she must shun the touch that “makes a man 
of him,” and avoid any feature in the fur- 
nishing scheme that gives him 
play alien to his own personality. 
A gentleman’s room should 


ease, the 


a role to 


meet and 
give order to the chief outwardness of his 
habits. A man with a private golf-course 
expands the wash-up room of his house to a 
little smoker and trophy-room, with tables 
for numerous drinkers, a billiard-table on 
the large adjacent sun porch, and a corridor 


off it for bags. He has localized the country 
club in what was his study. It is beautifully 
his. Another, who loves working in his 
garden, has given his garden-house a fire- 
place, a drafting table for his lay-out work, 
great lounging chairs in the windows over- 
looking his brook and water garden,—and, 
best touch of all, a shower and a wardrobe- 
room entered from outdoors, where the 
grime is removed before he passes to the 
order and cleanliness upstairs. 

The country develops such traits, but 
in town a man’s rooms must wear less speci f- 
ic characters and must help pass the vague 
agreeable hours between business and dress- 
ing. They must read well, and be bridge- 
able, and must receive friends hospitably. 
With the marvels of a high outlook they 
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The individuality 
apparent in the 
room above, the 
study of Richardson 
Wright im New 
York City, is due to 
a combination of 
dignified furniture 
and engaging acces- 
sories indicative of 
the varied interests 
of the owner 
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need cling very little to the ancient and 
stereotyped fireplace grouping, for the 
windows that sweep the sunsets and moon- 
lights of our modern Babylon are infinitely 
more social than the meditative log fire. I 
like to see the floor in a man’s room shining 
between good rugs, and the wall spaces free 
around good pictures placed low, or level 
with the eye. And I should avoid furniture 
or curtains whose way suggests the collec- 
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This combined 
study, library and 
card room ts notable 
for its paneled back- 
ground, its collec- 
tion of antique fur- 
niture and its fine 
Chinese rug. In the 
Chicago residence of 
C. M. Kittle. Miss 
Gheen, Inc., Chi- 
cago, decorator 
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tion of dust. Above all, there should be no 
pretentions to a style of decoration not ex- 
pressive of the owner. 

I saw lately in the room of an English- 
man some interesting results of personal 
experience. The room had no novel form 
but a curious and interesting old-fashioned 
coloring—copper or terra cotta walls, with 
an olive gray tone on the woodwork, and a 
dark polished oak floor. Every other fea- 


ture in the room was a trophy of residence 
in the Dominions. The rugs were embroid- 
ered camel’s hair—sharp color lines on 
dark green covering the whole surface— 
cheap, warm and soft. On the walls hung 
only three fine Ming paintings, almost 
monochrome in value. Iron giants from 
China, brandishing their faintly gilded 
arms, and a few objects of Chinese bronze 
and ivory, gave distinction to the mantel. 






























The dignified din- 
ing room above, 
with its fine old 
furniture and china, 
and its effective tiled 
floor, has a rather 
austere background 
relieved by bright 
checked curtains. In 
the residence of 
Caleb Bragg, New 
York City 
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The smoking boxes were of Kashmir lac- 
quers covered with fine gay flowers, and the 
dark green flowered material on a sofa in 
the room turned out to be a Breton petti- 
coat. It was quite at home with Indian 
lacquers. The curtains were almost banal 
—cold green needlework on white linen— 
but blazing near them stood scarlet leather 
arm chairs and a deep chair done in clear 
yellow. Nothing could have shown more 
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completely the history, habits and fastid- 
iousness of their owner. Color, I think, 
must follow thus the logic of character, 
and I would hesitate to say a man’s room 
might not be pink, so important is the use 
of warm color in present day decoration. 
No color comes amiss if surrounded well 
and used in the right quantity. 
Illustrating this article are several in- 
teresting samples of men’s rooms. The 
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(Left) The walls in 
this interesting gun 
room were painted 
by Victor White in 
a decorative design 
of canvas back 
ducks flying over 
reeds and blue-green 
water across a sky 
painted to represent 
the gray of early 
morning 


farm-like interiors of Mr. Caleb Bragg’s 
charming house, the dining-room of which 
is shown on this page, and the living-room 
on page 140, give you a sense of ample, 
informal ease under an aspect of graceful 
simplicity which, if not actually farm-like, 
shows at least the niceties of fine people 
sojourning in a farm-house. He gives you 
the corner by the fire next a good window 


(Continued on page 140) 
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A house entirely of stone reflects a massiveness of con- 


truction and is apt to seem dignified and severe. In de- 
igning this house the architect has so happily combined 
tone and shingles as to PVE a feeling of solidity along 


; 


ith a delightfully informal atmosphere 
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The floor plans are designed to make for natural and 
comfortable living The well-lighted living room is of 
especial merit. Living room, study and dining room all 
have fireplaces. The residence of Carl Knobloch at Stam- 
ford, Conn., by Butler & Provost, architects 
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Each detail of a house 
ontributes its bit to the 
vhole design. If every 
detail is well executed 
and well placed the 
general de sign of the 
house 1s almost certain 
to be good. This corner 
| the result of 
attention paid 
to detail 
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Surmounting a_ gentle 
rise in the landscape 
with the broad drive 
leading to it past 
stately Maples, stands 
the residence. Large 
porches make a haven 
of refuge for its occu- 
pants and their guests 
during the days of mid- 
summer 





LEADERS 


Prominent 


HE Clematis family is one of cosmo- 
politan plants rich in virtues of sur- 
merit. A few of the members are 
little more than herbaceous perennials, but 
plants which, climb- 


passing 


the vast majority are 
by means of twining leafstalks, grow 
from 6’ to 60’ tall. In general they are 
free-flowering, many sorts extr: aordin: ily 
so. Some blossom in the spring, quite a 
number in the autumn, but by far the great- 
est number bloom continuously throughout 
the summer to early fall. 

No other group of climbing plants pro- 
duces as large blossoms and none _ boasts 
a wide range of color. The flowers 
vary in size from about 1” (Clematis panic- 
ulata) to 8” Henryi), in form they 
may be tubular ( C. davidiana ), star-like (C. 
apiifolia), platter-like (C. Jackmanii ), 
or urn-shape (C. Viorna). The colors 
from bright red (C. 
vellow (C. tangutica) and 
pure blue (C.  patens) 
through varying shades of 
magenta to rich 
purple tones (C. viticella). 
In‘a number the 
flowers are white, (C. 
recta), in some they are 
pure pink (C. montana 
, and in others lilac 
to lavender (C. 
nosa). What many species 
lack in size of blossom they 


such 


range texensis ), clear 


red and 


great 


THuHPCHS ) 
lanugi- 


make up for in quantity, 
whilst a pleasant fragrance 
is an attribute of the rank 
and file. Some are ever- 
green (C. Armandi and 
C’. indivisa) but the great- 
est number lose their leaves 
in the autumn. Certain spe- 
when 


cies are handsome 





past flowering on account 
of the large fluffy silken 
heads of fruit. The com- 
mon name Virgin’s Bower 
portrays their 
habit of growth and wealth 
of wreathing blossoms, that 
of Old Man’s Beard de- 
their 
appearance when in fruit, 
but that of Traveller’s Joy 
symbolizes them best since 


OAV NAVWG 


graceful 


notes characteristic 


it conjures up the pleasure 
they give in decking way- 


side bushes, tre e-trunks, 


O F 


Virtues for Gardens of the World 


E. H. WILSON, M. V. H. 


boulders and stone walls with a multitude 
of pretty flowers and fruits. 

They are indeed joyous plants and as 
befitting such they demand th: it their upper 
parts at least bask in the sun’s full presence. 
In planting it is best to place them on the 
west or north side of wall or tree-stump 
so that they may enjoy some protection in 
early spring, but, as they burst into growth, 
they should not lack free air and sunlight. 
One other, and a very important point, in- 

deed: Clematises are lime-loving plants. 
When this mineral is not n: turally present 
in the soil it should be added. Some of the 
well in ordinary garden soils 
but all are benefited by a dressing of lime. 

Nurserymen should Clematis 
plants in pots for sale since they are more 

easily and successfully transplanted this 
way. When established leave the 
plants severely alone for they resent root 


sorts grow 


grow 


once 





THE CLEMATIS 
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CLAN 


Members of a Flower Family that Has Many 


interference. When pruning is done it 
should have relation to controlling the 


plants within the space available. In the 
spring-flowering sorts the necessary trim- 
ming should be done immediately after 
they have blossomed. The large-flowered 
kinds should wait until the plants com- 
mence to sprout into growth in the spring 
when all dead wood can be removed and 
straggling shoots shortened to a healthy, 
vigorous bud. The rampant growing 
autumn-flowering species can be more se- 
verely dealt with in the spring as growth 
shows signs of commencing. 

Clematis, like human beings, object to 
draughts about their feet and ankles. ‘They 
are best accommodated against walls, tree- 
trunks, or trellises attached to buildings, 
also they make a glorious tangle over rocks 
or old tree-stumps and, aided by twiggy 
form hummock-like masses in 

borders. In nature they are 
mostly denizens of thickets 
woods; 


branches, 


and margins of 
some court the shelter of 
boulders and cliffs whilst a 
few luxuriate midst screes 
in high alpine meadows. 
They are gross feeders, de- 
lighting in rich, well- 
drained loam and abun- 
dance of leaf-mold. To 
this, farmyard manure 
should be added as a mulch 
against summer’s drought 
and winter’s cold. Bone- 
meal is an excellent food 
for Clematis since to them 
lime is so essential. They 
are propagated readily and 
simply from seeds; also by 
cuttings and by grafting on 
root pieces, but these meth- 
ods demand 
knowledge and equipment. 

Apart from the ubiqui- 
tous C, paniculata, whose 
ubiquity is warranted by its 
floriferous qualities, its 
fragrance and graceful 
beauty, very few of the 


RAW 


pro fessional 


Rich pink, fragrant blos- 

soms are borne by C. mon- 

tana rubens. This is one of 

the most noteworthy addi- 

tions to gardens in modern 

times. Mr. Wilson intro- 
duced it 
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Clematis glauca akebioides, with 
bronzy yellow flowers, is one of 
the handsomest oriental sorts. 
This is another of Mr. Wilson’s 
many valuable introductions to 
American gardens 


In the Orient an outstanding 
member of the group which in- 
cludes C. virginiana is Clematis 
grata, Like those of its close rel- 
atives, its flowers are small but 
profuse and fragrant 


Yellow and top-shaped are 
the nodding blossoms of C. 
tangutica obtusiuscula, a va- 


Clematis paniculata, a de- 

serving favorite, is one of 

the Arnold  Arboretum’s 

gifts to American gardens. 

It came to this country by 
way of Russia 


riety that is at home on 
screes in the alpine regions 
of western China 


Clematis family are really 
grown in American gar- 
dens. The large-flowered 
hybrids have many admirers 
but seemingly they are not 
very successful with these 
gaudy blossomed aristocrats. 
In and around Montreal, I 
have seen in greater quan- 
tity and perfection the glo- 
rious C. Jackmanii types 
than elsewhere in North 
America. Does the natural 
limestone soil of Montreal 
give the clue? Only in part, 
I think, since if it did these 
plants ought to be in equal 
evidence throughout west- 
rm New York. 

The large-flowered Cle- 
matises are of mixed pa- 
tage and obscure origin. 
is doubtful if some of 


the printed stories concern- 
ing them have foundation 
in fact. The original Cle- 
matis of this class is sup- 
posed to be C. Hender- 
sonii, which is said to have 
been obtained about 1830 
by crossing C. viticella and 
C. integrifolia. It is still 
a popular plant which 
grows from 6’ to 8’ tall, 
and produces from July to 
September bluish purple 
flowers each from 2” to 3” 
across and borne singly on 
4”’-long stalks. A slender, 
not very woody plant, it 
dies almost to the ground 
level each year. 

In truth, C. Hendersonii 
is not far removed from and 
is probably a mere form of 


(Continued on page 182) 
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(Upper left) From a bro- 
ken-flag ged terrace to 
which the main path leads 
from the house one turns 
aside and steps down to a 
lawn whose smooth ex- 
panse is framed by trees 
and irregular borders of 
hardy flowers 





wer left) 
abundant color in this gar- 
den of Mrs. Childs Draper, 
of which Mrs. Samuel T. 
Bell is the present owner. 
One senses a pleasant se- 
clusion, almost as of unob- 


trusive walls, in the sur- 


There 1s 


rounding trees 
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At the far end of the lower lawn a 
statuette rising above a rounded pool 


shows across the flower tops, a sil- 


houette against the tree shadows. 
Ruth Dean was the landscape archi- 
tect of this garden at Stamford 
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The vegetable garden, from which 
this photograph was taken, 1s 
reached by two walks. The principal 
one leads from the flagged area 
shown on the opposite page, and the 
secondary path is pictured here 
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GARDEN 


ON TWO 


LEVELS 
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One of the prettiest Chalkplants is Gypsophila cerastioides. Its btos- 
soms are large and etched with purple. In a year or two it will 
form a compact little mat that is ornamental even when the flowers 


Lamium album, the creamy 
white form of Deadnettle, 
blossoms attractively in sum- 
mer. It spreads rapidly and 


therefore should be watched 


Arabis mollis creeps flat up- 
on the ground and sends up 
many clusters of dainty 
flowers early in April. This, 


too, is a rapid spreader 


T he white tradition is charm- 
ingly carried on by the masses 
of Epimedium shown below. 
This flower opens in May, 
in rather shady situations 


have gone by 
WORTHY WHITE 
FLOWERS 
LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 


HITE flowers are so numerous that 

nothing would be easier than toplantan 
entire rock garden with them alone. But de- 
spite the fact that many of them are not quite 
as the driven snow, numbers tending towards 
cream, green, gray or a faint flush, and still 
others being flecked or etched or stained with 
color, I think it would be a chill and uninvit- 
ing region on the whole. We should sadly 
miss the glowing hues and the exciting points 
of brilliance we delight to find in our rock 
gardens. But in any case we cannot do with- 
out a great many of the candid sisterhood, for 
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The double-flowered form of Arabis blooms later than the single 
and is a thoroughly effective plant where there is room for it. It 
is a little too strong a neighbor for small and delicate gems of the 

rock garden 


FOR OUR ROCK 
GARDENS 


among them are not only some of the most 
reliable of the standbys, such as Arabis, Hardy 
Candytuft and the like, but some of the dain- 
tiest and most lov ely treasures. 

The white-flowered bulbs of spring are 
especially virginal and beautiful. The Snow- 
drop, the Snowflake (Leucojum vernum), 
like a giant Snowdrop which, because of its 
delightful fragrance, was of old styled the 
Bulbous Violet; white forms of Scilla, Chio- 
nodoxa, Crocus and Muscari; the white and 
creamy Troutlilies (Erythronium); and the 

(Continued on page 174) 


Many of the encrusted Saxi- 
frages are readily grown and 
bear starry flowers on grace- 
ful, swaying stems. They 


like plenty of sunshine 


One of the quaintest of bul- 
bous plants is Fritillaria 
meleagris alba, the white 
Checkerlily. Its pendent blos- 
soms are a spring feature 


Achillea serbica ts an easily 
grown dwarf Yarrow.Itisan 
early summer bloomer bear- 
ing Daisy-like flowers that 
are carried in loose clusters 
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ARRANGING 


House & Garden 


FLOWERS FOR EXHIBITIONS 


Definite Suggestions Which Bear Upon the Chotce and Grouping of Plant 


Materials 


OR years we have all wondered, in 

viewing so called artistic arrangements 
at flower shows, why judges placed ribbons 
on certain spots they saw fit to honor: 
whether they liked to arouse vehement dis- 
sent, or if they saw something in these ar- 
rangements which hidden 
from the layman’s eye. By literally “‘listen- 


was entirely 
ing in” at these judges’ discussions, and 
sometimes filling a judge’s place, some 
blue ribbon reasons are gradually becoming 
clearer and are here set down for the bene- 
fit of brother and sister exhibitors. 

In the first place, flower ar- 
rangements made for an exhibi- 
tion are far different creations | 
from the quiet vase made for 
home consumption. The moment 
a judge arrives at the flower show 


in Such a Way as toW “in the fudges’ Award 


KATHARINE T. CARY 


the flower combinations, to make the color 
of the bowl “carry up” into the flower 
scheme. Do not, however, copy all the 
colors in a bowl, as this is unoriginal and 
monotonous. A frequent fault, too often 
seen, is to show the whole straight line of 
the container. This margin line should be 
broken on the side or front by a grouping 
of leaves or flowers, to feel that the con- 
tainer is united with and blends into the 
arrangement. The stem holder or “turtle” 
should not be obvious. Even when this 





from one’s own imagination, and is more 
difficult for amateurs to carry out, but 
worth every effort to learn. Even in this 
picture some knowledge of plant growth 
must be kept in mind, but the interest is 
centered far more in color balance, scheme, 
proper filling of spaces and the effect of 
light and shade than in accurate knowledge 
of how the plant grows. 

The Japanese use Type 1, much elabor- 
ated. Their great art is one of elimination 
and the scissors play the important role. 

All crossing and interfering lines 





RED 
PURPLE 


REO 
ORANGE 





are removed, leaves and flowers 
are turned and twisted to display 
their best side to the world, until 
the picture is quiet and simple to 
look upon but always keeps the 
character of the growing plant. 


: PURPLE ORANGE ae 

he or she wanders down the line Rarely more than three varieties 
of waiting floral beauties looking are placed together, and_ these 
eagerly for something “distin- selected because they grow in the 
guished”. Oh, that heart breaking ne» | ORANGE same season or locality. We cannot 
word “distinguished” —how many zo into Japanese arrangement here, 
tears and sleepless nights are you as it is a lifetime study and means 
responsible for! In a few minutes little in our crowded houses, but we 
the judge has the distinguished BLUE YELLOW must know one or two basic prin- 


gems checked in his book for fur- 
ther study and final placing. ‘These 
may be distinguished by perfect 
arrangement, originality of color 
combination, original use of ma- 
terial, perfection of bloom or un- 
usualness of flower form. Some- 
times all these qualities are found 
in one happy combination, when, 








GREEN 


The circular spectrum chart shows the primary colors 
and the intervening hues which can be used to unite 


them in a flower arrangement 


ciples which are the fundamentals 
of our own arrangements and 
should be mastered before any type 
of flower arrangement is attempted. 

Let us start with form and pick 
out a strong fine stalk for the main 
central line or backbone about 
which all the other stalks are to 
be grouped. This primary line 





of course, the blue ribbon is as- 

sured. Unfortunately most arrangements 
having one or two of these qualities are 
lacking in the others, because there are so 
few known rules in the game that it is 
difficult to check oneself up. 

In buying for winter exhibitions I would 
suggest looking for unusual color or flower 
form at the florist’s, and then selecting the 
receptacle your 
scheme. Greenhouse plants are convention- 
al, and not as adjustable as our summer 
garden flowers, but with an interesting 
color combination we can always find a 


which is becoming to 


harmonious receptacle. In summer it seems 
best to select quite the other way: decide 
upon an inspiring bowl and rummage about 
the garden for something crying to go in it. 

Pottery, pewter and copper carry strong, 
hard color better than glass. Types of 
flowers such as Roses, Gypsophila, etc. go 
well in glass or delicate porcelain. Many 
good arrangements are made by hinting at 
the color of the receptacle in the color of 


holder is bronze and part of the container 
scheme it should not draw the eye constant- 
ly from the flower picture above it, nor 
allow the public to see the mechanics by 
which your delicate stems are made to 
stand upright. Dark receptacles are more 
becoming to flower arrangements than 
light ones, except with delicate flowers, 
or when working out a color scheme where 
a strong colored bowl must complement or 
supplement the whole plan. 

Flower arrangements seem naturally to 
divide into two types. Type 1, the purely 
realistic or naturalistic which purposes to 
reproduce a growing plant of varying 
heights, with buds, flowers and leaves in 
different states of development according 
to their age on the plant; and Type 2, 
which makes a pattern or composition of 
flower and leaf, more artificial, perhaps, 
but always interesting because more per- 
sonal. This type is produced by using plant 
material to form a picture after a design 


must have a firm stance, if you 
will forgive golf language, and the stem 
must come straight out of the holder, al- 
though it may have a curve about halfway 
up the stem, to break its stiffness. The top 
of the main stalk ends in a line with the 
middle of its own stem so that it feels 
properly balanced. ‘The secondary stems, 
which in real Japanese art are about half 
the length of the primary, may be many, 
and are arranged on the outer side of the 
curve of the primary stalk. ‘They may vary 
in height but always start from the same 
base with the main stalk and seem to be a 
part of it. The third stalk, in Japanese ar- 
rangements,, is about 4 of the primary 
stalk in length and need not come out of the 
same base, or may be much separated from 
the two higher stems to give variety. This 
third stalk is arranged inside the curve of 
the first long stalk. Naturally we do not 
follow these rules exactly, but they give 
valuable suggestions. As we all know, 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Spaciousness and 
light have both been 
provided for in the 
kitchen of Douglas 
Fairbanks’ residence 
in’ Beverly Hills, 
Cal. Range -hood 
and window carry 
off all odors of 
cooking 
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CONCERNING 


THE AIR 


IN THE HOUSE 


Proper Conditioning of the Air Indoors Is an Important Matter 


For Which Special Devices May Be Obtained 


UR education in matters of hygiene 

sometimes shows strange 
Time after time we are prey to throat and 
nose diseases due to air with too much, too 
little or no moisture (humidity), and these 
colds attack the bronchial and lung regions. 
Yet we persist in being antediluvian in the 


omissions. 


matter of good air, even though we insist 
on proper heating, laundering, cooking and 
other essentials. 

We have known little or nothing of the 
facts of ventilation. We have not known 
that actual climates can be made indoors, 
that dry air can be moistened, dusty air 
dusted, cold air evenly warmed, warm air 
evenly cooled, and that air can be changed 
with the constancy and evenness of a clean 
water supply. Those of us who have hard 
or impure water rush immediately to de- 
Vices insuring us against the evils resulting 
from such conditions. But still, we think 
bad air an inevitability and too expensive 
to change—or give it no thought at all. 

Of course, any device costs money, but 





} 
\ 


ventilation devices are not any more expen- 
sive than other things and probably pay 
more on the investment than all the rest. 
For air is the staff of life, even though 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


bread has been given that place in the past. 
Consider these astounding facts: 

You might live forty days or more with- 
out food and a long time without water, but 


only about four minutes without air! Now 


where does bread come in? You can wrap 
up and keep warm, and you can do without 
ice for awhile; yet heating and icing appli- 


In the new tunnels, subways and cellars, 
we have often better air and healthier air 
than in our homes, and the majority of 
factories have better breathing facilities 
than the finest homes. This may astound 
you. Yet it is true, because in these places 
there are functioning ventilating systems so 
perfect that the intake and outgo of air are 
suited to the human being and the proper 
amount of humidity is maintained con- 
stantly, making for more healthful con- 
ditions and infinitely higher efficiency. 

Of course, these systems are installed 
in part because it raises production, for 
production is based on health. Don’t let us 
make light of industrial improvements be- 
cause we are interested in the home, for it 
is pretty nearly true that every valued home 
improvement has emanated from industrial 


The factories were the first to 
have mechanical refrigeration, insulation, 
washing machines, dish washers, vacuum 
cleaners and so on. 

On the market today are devices for the 
conditioning of air that range from the 
little pan of water set on the radiator or 
heater to throw off moisture into the air 
to the installed blowers and humidifiers 
occupying the cellar with outlets and air 
intakes situated in proper places. Between 
these come the fans by themselves, fans in 
combination with humidifiers (or pans of 
water), humidifiers in connection with 
furnaces and the ozonators which split up 
the immediate air into ozone (oxygen) and 
hydrogen and more or less kill odors and 
germs. All these things are good in their 
way. But to have perfect ventilation these 
factors must be covered: 


sources. 


Sufficient air change per hour; adequate 
intake of air; adequate outlet; proper mois- 
ture or humidity; proper temperature; dust 
control and air cleaning. 

Now, as the proper temperature of our 
homes is 68° F.,so the proper relative humi- 
dity ranges from 42-46%. When the mois- 

(Continued on page 156) 





This cottage is 
typical of 1856, 
the date of La- 
fever’s last book. 
It is the expres- 
sion of a period 
that knew nothing 
about architecture, 
but knew what it 
liked 


FROM 


GEORGIAN 


TO 
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VICTORIAN 


Some Strange Phenomena of Fashion in American Houses as Shown tn 


the Works of Asher Benjamin and Minard Lafever 


RATHER peculiar thing happened to 

houses in this country during the first 
fifty years of the last century. It was as 
though a breeze had blown a cloud of vaga- 
bond seeds into the trim beds of a garden 
filled with Pinks and Phlox and Colum- 
bine; and it was as though the gardener had 
found these strange seeds (when in due 
season they grew and flowered) a sort of 
weird relief from his long familiar fa- 
vorites, and had turned his attention to 
their cultivation at the expense of those 
previous perennials. 

For in a way it was as though the time 
of the Colonies had been a trim delightful 
sarden of architecture, with the phantom 
of Christopher Wren still fluttering about 
its borders of rooms and doorways, seeming 
to guide in a sunnily vaporous fashion neat 
and graceful arrangements of warm red 
brick and cool white woodwork. And while 
nothing lovelier has bloomed in 
America (nor it is likely ever shall), the 
phenomenon of fashion and change is a so 


since 


common occurrence in all affairs of life 
that no one of the world will wonder that 
people began to prefer outlandish things, 
because they were new, to even quite beau- 
tiful things which had worn out their wel- 
come, 

So, it may not have been, after all, such 
a very peculiar thing to have happened— 
this revolution in taste which from being 


RICHARD H. PRATT 


barely noticeable in 1800 had become over- 
whelming by the Fifties. Still, there were 
men like Jefferson, in Virginia, and Bul- 
finch, in Boston, who were architects in 
spirit as well as practice and who must have 
felt the beauty of that fine tradition of 
the 18th Century, recognized its tender, 
robust possibilities, and cared that it might 
remain healthily alive as though it were a 
bed of trimly flourishing Pinks and Phlox 
and Columbine. At least, either of these 
two men, if any at the moment had been 
able, could have kept the Georgian spirit 
ascendant in American architecture. Per- 
haps, however, it was doomed to die; to be 
smothered out of existence by a crop of 
rank invaders, and perhaps even these two 
brilliant amateurs would have failed in an 
attempt to preserve it, howsoever powerful 
their inclinations. 

At any rate, neither one tried. What they 
did do was to turn their hands to architec- 
ture with a capital A. This had never been 
done before in America, for the Colonies 
had been content with a colloquial render- 
ing of the English Renaissance, which was 
a style altogether sympathetic to the tastes 
and abilities of their carpenter craftsmen; 
and as it had never before been considered 
that ambition was an essential ingredient 
of beauty, the nearest approach to grandeur 
that the Colonies had produced was a public 
building or so, like Independence Hall and 


a dozen or more rather magnificent manor 
houses like Whitehall and Westover. But 
as our national pride swelled, such modesty 
could no longer accommodate it. Jefferson 
remembered that Rome, too, had been a 
young republic, and it was only the matter 
of a moment to convince himself that this 
identification more than justified the adop- 
tion of her architecture. After Washington 
he was our most popular figure in the early 
days of the nation, and as such his influence 
could be felt as plainly as a change in tem- 
perature. He was essentially a statesman, 
but he had a passion for architecture which 
can be compared only with the passion, let 
us say, some great financiers have for col- 
lecting postage stamps. He approached the 
profession as a man of taste and as a scholar 
but not as a great original artist. His Mont- 
icello is rather poor Palladio, though it must 
be said that his University of Virginia as it 
stands today, mellow and mossy with age, 
is a piece of Classic design as satisfying in 
“quality” as any to be seen in the United 
States. 

But the object here is neither Jefferson 
nor Bulfinch; it is to show the downfall, 
the crumbling, or whatever could be called 
the eccentric misbehaviour, of taste in the 
first fifty years of the 19th Century. There 
are many points of view from which to 
watch this ill-fated parade, but to choose 


(Continued on page 142) 
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A doorway design from one of La- 





with what fervor 

this  carpenter-architect-pamphleteer 

took up the Greek Revival, and with 
awhat dignified result 


fever’s volumes shows 


4t the right is one of Lafever’s inter- 

pretations of the Greek idea in terms of 

plain American carpentry. This was a 

favorite and familiar design in the 
early Forties 


Asher Benjamin, somewhat earlier than 

Lafever, was less inclined to be flam- 

boyant, as this doorway design from a 
book of his indicates 
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That there was a lingering taste for the Georgian 

at the time of Benjamin’s first book (1797) 1s 

shown in the amateurishly drawn design below, 
with its graceful scheme and character 
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This memorial accomplishes its purpose with great dignity, yet by being beautiful 
rather than austere, and by affording shade and comfort it provides a pleasant in- 
viting retreat. It is the Coykendall memorial at Kingston, N. Y., 

which is shown on the facing page. York & Sawyer were the architects 


MEMORIALS 


FOR TOWN 


another view of 


BETTERMENT 


How Monuments in Memory of Famous Persons and Htstorical Incidents 


May Be of Real Service to the Community 


HE ending of the war was the signal 

for a season of memorials, and it is 
pleasant to observe with what finer reuse 
of beauty and fitness than was the practice 
on previous similar occasions these testi- 
monials have been planned and executed. 
It was natural that the Civil War, ending 
when it did, should have inspired an enor- 
mous number of monuments and statues, 
dedicated with howsoever deep devotion, 
but of dubious artistic merit; and so it is 
natural now that this being a far more for- 
tunate era for the fine arts than that earlier 
one of the sixties and seventies, our modern 
memorials should brighten rather than 
darken the land. 

We have done more than improve our 
designs; we have so widened the scope of 
architecture in this field that a memorial 
need no longer be merely a shaft, or some 
sculptured device on a suitable base, but 
may take almost any form from a tablet 
to a temple. We have discovered that too 
many statues and monuments have been 
set up only to be forgotten; for only the 
truly great ones and the spectacular ones 


(and it must be admitted that only a com- 
parative few can be really great or spectac- 
ular) continue to beautify and enliven 
their surroundings. 

We can honor and preserve the memory 
of a person or an event with just as much 
dignity and devotion by building a memo- 
rial library, a community house, acivic hall, 
a playground shelter, a drinking fountain 
even, as we can by erecting a statue or a 
cenotaph. For the usefulness of any one of 
these structures can only heighten its me- 
morial value. The fact that it embraces the 
life of a community in a pleasant, practical 
way gives it a permanent vigor and signif- 
icance which cannot for long be the at- 
tributes of a mediocre monument. 

Any monument that hopes to live on its 
esthetic appeal alone must be the product of 
something very, very close to genius. The 
mere fact that it is abstract architecture or 
a fair piece of sculpture will no more suf- 
fice than would the name Mischa or Jascha, 
and even a certain resemblance, give to any 
fiddler the power of an Elman ora Heifetz. 
A monument of this sort is a solo per- 


former, and the part cannot be played by 
someone from the orchestra. And yet when 
the part is played by a virtuoso the effect is 
unforgettable—which is what makes cer- 
tain things, like that gigantic Obelisk in 
Washington, so thrilling, and others like 
the Lutyens Cenotaph in London, so beau- 
tiful and moving. 

In a later installment of the Town 
Betterment series a group of small memo- 
rial buildings will be shown, together with 
some of the finest small monuments that 
have recently been done. In this issue, we 
are concerned with what may be called 
intermediate types—memorials which are 
neither buildings for a special purpose nor 
monuments of purely abstract architecture 
or sculpture. 

One of the most delightful examples of 
this type, and one well suited for many 
situations, is the design shown at the top 
of the page. Here a pergola, with its pair of 
curving benches, forms the background 
and embrasure of the plot itself. Maples, 
Cedars, Rhododendrons and a clipped ever- 
green hedge provide a deep and shady foil 
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April, 1927 

for the simple white archi- 
tecture, and a long path of 
flagstones, laid in a regular 
pattern, makes the approach 
to it an lawn. The 
whole thing is so modest in 


( ypen 


scale and treatment and so 
thoughtful 
planting that it is as charm- 


softened by 


ing as a quiet garden, and 
just as inviting. It shows 
with how little effort and 
and at what 
comparatively small ex- 


confusion, 


pense, a dignified memorial 
can be made which would 
add to the 
interest of any park, how- 


loveliness and 


soever large or small. 
The same might be said 
for the monument shown 
on this page, which has 
been planned along some- 
what similar lines. In place 
of a pergola, two sculp- 
this 
instance the focal point of 
the design. The semi-circu- 


tured figures are in 


lar stone seat will soon be 
shaded by the young Oaks 


The pleasant approach to 
the Coykendall memorial 
isa splendid suggestion as 
to how similar edifices may 
be merged into park and 
plavground schemes 
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that have been placed be- 
hind it, and evergreen trees 
and shrubs will form an 
effective background. The 
importance of shade and 
abundant cannot 
be overestimated in connec- 
tion with memorials of 
this sort, for they not only 
bring out the beauty of 
sculpture and architecture 
but make of the spota pleas- 
ant place to visit. And in 
almost every case it will be 


foliage 


found the wiser plan to use 
a few large-sized trees than 
to wait many years for the 
full development of even 
a great number of the 
smaller ones. 

The Dudley Memorial 
gates at Harvard, which 
are shown above, are an- 
other example of this inter- 
mediate type. These partic- 
ular ¢ have been 
designed to harmonize with 
the architecture of the col- 
lege buildings, and for 
(Continued on page 162) 


gates 


By its planting as much 
as by its sculpture and 
architecture this memo- 
rial is given real charm as 
well as dignity.Welles Bos- 


worth, architect 
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SUNDAY 


O thou 


3 Be sure to ventilate 
“the hotbeds and 
coldtrames sufficient 
ly every clear day 
The young plants in 
them need plenty of 
fresh air, especially 
during the middle of 
sunny days 


10 Low areas that 
you intend to 
bring under cultiva 
tion should first be 
provided with ade- 
quate sub-soil drain 
age Tile pipes for 
large spaces, and 
rocks for small ones 


1 -~ All seedlings and 
/ young plants that 
have been growing 
in the house or under 
gl iss need to be 
hardened off, or grad 
ually accustomed to 


cool air, before being 
set out. 
Many kinds of 


+f wildflowers can 
be transplanted when 
in blossom if extra 
care is taken. They 
should be lifted in 
tact with a large por 
tion of soil, and reset 
oromptly 





Rosarians owe much to Captain 
Thomas. As an expert amateur 
he has worked unceasingly and 
notable success for Rose 


popularity 


with 
im provement 


with dewy 
Through the clear windo 
Thine angel eyes upon our western isle, 


GEORGE C 
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JoHN BARTRAM—1699-1777 
The pioneer plant explorer of America, as 
painted by Peale. His old homestead in 
Philadelphia is now a park maintained as 
a memorial by the city 
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W. H. WyMAn 
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One of the country’s best known 
nurserymen and a_ prominent 
figure in New England horti- 
cultural activities. He has made 
available many fine new 


plants 
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This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is if for every one-hundred miles north or 
planned as a reminder for all his tasks in south there be made a difference of from five 
season. It is fitted to the Middle States, to seven days later or earlier in operations. 
but should be available for the whole country The dates given are for an average season 
pnaceindnsininemmnne a Giga . —— ——S 
| | 
y r 7 Tr r r | ry , THT , | 
MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY | 
| 
os 7 aa elite = em = Sian - = 
1 Early planting is The pruning of 
ats ” _ : = . -_ ot wane the rule for Po- bush Roses should 
: ) p . 
locks, who lookest « own The hills tell one anothe ry and the liste ning tatdee Seach omit be done before 
us of the morning, turn Valleys hear; all our longing eyes are turn’d to get . good stare growth, begins. Its 
: ? , -. ovnla se a — efore 10t weather object 1s to force the 
l p to thy bright pat ilions: issue forth comes. Use only first- production of new 
Which in full choir hails thy approach, O Spring! And let thy holy feet visit our clime! or —. and have — that = aoa 
’ . 7 , ~~ a a east one eye on lowers. 1e weakes 
—Wailliam Blake each piece plants need it most. 
— See _— — is aa 
Early spring is a 5 It is a waste of 6 Where a soil needs } “Spring pruning of § Wherever there are Q Poor, stony soil, 
good time to plant “good material to Jlime, this is a good | / the bush fruits and young plants which especiallyif shaded, 
evergreens, partly so throw away the win time of year to treat shrubbery in general have wintered out- cannot support a 
because of the prob ter mulches of ma- it. In general, scatter should be confined to doors they should be good lawn unless it 
ability of good wet nure or leaves, Better enough of the slaked the removal of dead examined and firmed is improved before 
weather. If there is fork them under in product to whiten or very old wood. down into the soil if sowing by the addi 
not plenty of rain the garden where the ground, and work Let the cutting be the frost has heaved tion of a generous 
you must resort to they will rot and it in lightly with a done at the base of the earth and loos- top-dressing ot good 
artificial watering benefit the soil. rake. the growth. ened them. garden loam. 
1 1 The wall gardents 1 9 Soil for acid-lov- 1 3 First-class com- 14 All digging tools 15 Nothing is gain 16 Pot-grownplants | 
most successful “ing plants can be ~ mercial humus is should be freed ed by very early of many kinds } 
when its stones are brought to the re- an excellent medium from adhering soil outdoor planting of are better for setting | 
laid up with a definite quired chemical con in which to sow out- immediately after flower seeds. Better out in the garden 
view to planting dition by diggine in door flower and vege- | use. Unless this is results accrue if you than those’ which 
Under these circum plenty of rotted Oak table seeds of all | done they are likely wait until = spring have been grown 
stances one can fill leafmold or quanti kinds. It is rich in to rust, collect more really comes and the unrestricted. Their 
the crevices com ties of the decayed plant food and _ re- dirt, and be harder Maple leaves are be- root systems are 
pletely with soil needles of conifers tains moisture well. to manipulate ginning to open more sturdy. 
| 
—_ EE — _ _ _ 
| 
» When the Peas Q In. sowing seeds Should you de Barnyard ma- Second sowings Seed of Wild 
18 are about 4” high 1 D it is advisable to | 20 sire Troutlily 21 nure is a risky 2 of early vege- 23 Columbine 
they ought to have have the soil finely | bulbs for a native fertilizer to use on table seeds may _ be | (Aquilegia canaden- 
the soil drawn up pulverized at least 3” plant garden they beds of German Iris. made about the time sis) can be secured 
against them on both deep. This will aid in can be collected from Unless it is very old, the first are showing from dealers. Ii scat- 
sides as a support un the formation of the woods in June. indeed, it is quite above ground. Sub tered now among 
til they begin to send good roots during the Better mark the loca- likely to cause a de- sequent plantings go outcropping rocks 
out their chmbing critical early stages tion now, as the structive rot which in at intervals of ten you may look for 
tendrils. of growth | foliage wili die down attacks the _ roots days or two weeks blossoms next year. 
| 
» Seede save “he foliag ~ . Ts » Fre . sag | sowing Gla- 
5 Seeds saved from V6 The foliage of 97 Bulbs and tubers The first batch Q It ts a good plan In sowing G 
Ld ¢ hionodoxas and 26 a bulbs needs ~! which will need 28 ofGiadiolusbulbs 29 to label as you 30 dicts bulblets, 
other small, early to have time to | staking, as well as can be planted as soon go. whatever kind of scatter them in drills 
spring bulbs germi ripen before being cut | Pole Lima Beans, as the ground is dry garden planting you an inch or two deep, 
nate quite readily down. Let it turn ought to have their and fairly warm. Sub- are doing. Memories much as you would 
They should be sown brown at the tips. supports set firmly sequentlotscan go in are not_ infallible, | garden Peas. In a 
a few days after This applies to Cro- in place when plant- every twoweeks until but good labels firm- couple of years they 
gathering and should cuses on the lawn, as ing is done, to avoid about the middle or ly placed leave no should be large 
sprout next spring. well as others. later disturbance. end of June. room for doubt. exnough to bloom. 
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HE EATING, in liberal 

quantity, of carefully 
selected and properly cooked 
vegetables is essential to 
growing children. For 
vegetables are a rich source 
of the mineral salts so vital 
to normal development of 
bone and muscle tissue. 


CREAT Te BE 


The water in which vege- 
tables are cooked absorbs 
much of their mineral con- 
tent. Often this cooking 
water is discarded. But in 
vegetable soup, the minerals 
are largely retained. 


This is one of the reasons 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup 
with its fifteen different 
vegetables of choicest quality, 
is so prized by the mother 
who knows her dietetics. 
Healthfulness combined with 
delicious flavor! 12 cents a 
can. 
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ROYAL ISPAHAN 
Reproduction 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


Why Go To The Orient 
For A Rug? 


ITERALLY or theoretically, we must all consider a 
budget in our expenditures. To have complete har- 
mony between our demanding taste and the budget is 
a difficult matter. We long for the luxury and beauty of 
Persian rugs but are appalled at the almost prohibitive 
cost of the worthwhile Orientals. 


The Bengal-Oriental rug at $185.00 is the solution. Today, 
Persian rugs are as unnecessary a luxury as the 
$10,000 motor car. 


With a Kirmanshah—a Sarouk—a Royal Ispahan—for 
a study the reproduction grows under the weavers’ hands 
—color for color, until the wonder is that rugs so 
Oriental can be made by anyone but Persians. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
[1g WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A Consulting Decorative Service Without Charge. Mail the coupon with full details 
and we will send you color plates and information as to sizes and prices. 





Please send me color plates of rugs for 

(_] Dining room, size 

[) Bed room, size ...LJ Hall, size 

C) “Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty’’ by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


(] Living room, size 


Name 


My dealer’s name is 


Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 
THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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The background of the room above is old pine boiserie 
from Rouen. The antique bergéres with their attendant 
small tables make a comfortable fireplace group. Nancy 


McClelland, decorator 


WHAT THE 


(Continued from page 96) 


member. Training to these profes- 
sional women means years of art 
study and travel, and from five to six 
years of what is practically appren- 
ticeship—experience in handling the 
details of the business until such time 
as the member is capable of carry- 
ing a simple room to successtu! com- 
pletion. Then one may become a 
junior member. Full senior member- 
ship is reserved for those who have 
had sufficient variety of work in large 
enough quantity to establish their 
efficiency absolutely. It also guarantees 
the trade associations and safeguards 
the public regarding the business deal- 
ings of the member. 

The exhibition of photographs 
showing the work of the members of 
this Club held recently at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries in New York 
City, revealed in a remarkable man- 
ner how great has been the progress 
in interior decorative art during the 
last twenty years. Not only was the 
amount of work astonishing, and the 
character stimulating, but it was also 
apparent that the high standard which 
has been consistently followed by this 
club justly places the work of its 
members in the strictly professional 
class. These photographs represented 
technical skill in the various ramifi- 
cations that constitute the profession 
of interior decoration—a skill vastly 
removed from the ability to throw a 
few pretty colors together or make an 
attractive pair of curtains. There was 
apparent the finish which comes only 
from sound knowledge and_ long 
training. 

True, we have been seeing the 
work of these leaders in just such 
magazines as this for a good many 
years, but this exhibition was the first 
public showing of it ez masse. It 
served to accentuate the fact of how 
completely our ideas of furnishing 
have changed during the past decade 
and how completely these professional 
workers are filling the present needs 
with their sane advice and sound 


DECORATOR DOES 


artistry. It also proved that these 
women, representing much of the fin. 
est decorative work that is being done 
in this country today, have earned 
the right to the title of artist. They 
are artists of the interior of a room 
in precisely the same sense that the 
architect is artist of the construction. 

These are the people you and I 
engage to plan and carry out the in- 
terior furnishings of our rooms. Why 
do we employ a decorator? For econ- 
omy, mainly, as it means the saving 
of time, worry and, in the end, money. 
The architect buys better than the 
client because he knows the market 
and can tell with surety which items 
will best lend themselves to the pre- 
determined scheme. The 
can do the same for us inside of the 
house. We see details; she sees the 
whole effect. We guess how the cur- 
tains will look; she knows. We try 
to save fifteen dollars on a_ point 
where it would be wisdom to pay 
four times that amount to avoid re- 
penting for ever after. And last, but 
by no means least, the decorator 
knows how to lift an uninteresting, 
though perhaps comfortable room, 
into a place equally delightful in its 
comfort and vastly more pleasing 
from the standpoint of decoration. 

It is false saving not to use a dec- 
orator when one considers how eXx- 


decorator 


perience and training can save both 
time and money, and how com} letely 
the skill of the experienced worker 's 
necessary to interpret our individual 
requirements. Mistakes are always 
costly and poor judgment is never an 
economy. Even if the problem seems 
to be simple, it is well to consider the 
fact that here is a body of people w? 
have been willing to make a large 
investment of their own time and 


of 


money in training and study 11 order 
that they might efficiently tak over 
the problems of others and handle 
them with knowledge, fairness, and 
the skill necessary to insure genuime 
distinction. 





Hemloom Plate 


From Generation to Generation 
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‘What gift can compare? 


You may give the sweetest flowers—and in a few hours 
their perfume has vanished. Choose jewels that endure 
and you have only given an additional ornament to 


























n- beauty. 
a Give Heirloom Plate, and to all the other attributes 
na that gifts possess, there is added the quality of happy 
ot daily usefulness. 
Pen “Ah”, you say, “but wouldn’t any silverware give me 
ease this?” 
ri Perhaps! Yet Heirloom Plate has a charm above and 
ra beyond commonplace silverware. It has a distinct, 
th different appeal. Its lasting qualities of worth carry 
cure through for generations all the joyous memories of the 
try first day it was given. 
une Give Heirloom Plate. And if you need silverware to 
Lr grace your own table, there is none worthier than the 
bu worthiest you can give to others. 
‘ator 
ese Ask for Heirloom Plate at the better shops. Write us for 
10 illustrated folders, prices and names of nearest dealers. 
me 
ing WM. A. ROGERS, LTD. 
— Cardinal Pattern p30 NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
~ Cold Meat Fork. \ NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
& In gift box $2.00. SY 
potn 
ely 
ris b 
au il 
ways Ro Oey 
ran ye Siluermaid Cabinets, The Silvermaid is as m4 
eel |, made in several sizes useful as it is beauti- 
r th oO holding from 160 to ful. A charming addi- ay 
who N 234 pieces of Heirloom tion to the dining room (| 
large a Plate. Prices range —a fitting cabinet for % 
larg Y irl Pl ) 
and & from $305 to $389. Heirloom Plate. mS, 
order 
N 
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Adelphi Pattern 
Jelly Server 
In gift box $1.75. 
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Another (harming “Piece of 


(owan ‘Pottery 


Modeled by America’s Foremost Ceramic Artist 
R. Guy Cowan 

HREE qualities are essential in a mod- 

ern objet d'art: originality of concep- 
tion (endowing the creation with the person- 
ality of the artist), good taste (acceptability 
to its setting), decorative value (the proper use 
of form and color) that it may enhance the 
beauty of its surroundings.” 


. Sun, owon. 


Many new and original creations are now on dis- 
play in the better stores. The illustration shows 
a flower-holding candelabra in a modeled bowl. 
The candelabra in ivory retails at $12.50, the bowl in 
ivory, lined in April Green, Apple Blossom, Daffodil 
or Turquoise, retails at $15.00. This setting complete 
without candles or flowers is 1634" long and 12" high. 
“Charming and Unusual Flower Arrangements,’ is an 
interesting booklet which we will gladly mail upon 
request, with names of local retailers. 


SY, 


WY 
THE COWAN POTTERY stupio 


‘An added touch of charm for every home”’ 


ROCKY RIVER, OHIO 
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An extremely modern type of fruit-piece. It is the work of 
Paul Cézanne (1839-1905), and hangs in the Helen Busch 
Memorial Collection, Art Institute of Chicago 


THE RETURN OF THE FRUIT PIECK 


(Continued from page 103) 


In a letter to the Reverend William 
Cole, written March 6, 1780, Horace 
Walpole says: “Mr. Pennicott has 
shown me a most curious and delight- 
ful picture. It is Rose, the Royal gar- 
dener, presenting the first pine-apple 
raised in England to Charles II. They 
are in a garden, with a view of a 
good private house, such as there are 
several at Sunberry and about Lon- 
don. It is by far the best likeness of 
the King I ever saw; the countenance 
cheerful; good-humoured, and very 
sensible. He is in brown, lined with 
orange, and many black ribbons, a 
large flapped hat, dark wig, not tied 
up nor yet bushy, a point cravat, no 
waistcoat, a tasselled handkerchief 
hanging from a low pocket. The 
whole is of smaller landscape size, 
and extremely well coloured, with 
perfect harmony. It was a legacy 
from London; grandson of him who 
was partner of Wise.” 

The Reverend William Pennicott 
presented this picture to Walpole, and 


OP cL ddd ddl 





in the catalog of Walpole’s treasures 
at Strawberry Hill, we read that “th 
house seems to be Dawney (Dorney) 
Court, near Windsor, the villa of the 
Duchess of Cleveland,” and the piece 
described as “probably by Dankers,” 
(Hendrik Danckertz or Dankerts), 
a Dutch artist employed by Charles II. 
This picture finally came into pos- 
session of Sir Philip Sassoon, M. P 
There are two other versions of it 
one in the possession of the Queen, 
and the other in the collection of the 
Earl of Dysart at Ham House, Peter- 
sham. 

An entry in John Evelyn’s Diar; 
for August 9, 1661, would indicate 
the year 1657 as that in which the 
Pineapple was introduced into Eng- 
land. August 19, 1668 he wrote: “I 
saw the magnificent entrie of the 
French Ambassador Colbert, received 
in the Banqueting House. I had never 
seene a richer coach than that in which 
he came in to White-hall. Standing 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Jan van Os (1744-1808), of the Dutch school of 
fruit-piece artists, executed this painting, He was 
also a poet of some reputation 















These books will 
an attractive, well constructed 


home. Send jor them 


BI 





ipril, 1927 
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your familys welfare 
in the home 
you buy or build Se 
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HEY tell you how the rich, 

warm colors and interesting 

textures of colored stucco are 
now combined with great strength 
and durability—in Bishopric. 


They further describe how Bishop- 
ric Unit Wall construction makes this 
new, permanent beauty possible at 
frame house cost. 


Bishopric combines into a strong, 
durable wall the following units, scien- 
tifically designed and manufactured 
to be used together: (1) a patented 
reinforcing base, (2) a stucco, and (3) 
an attractive color finish. 


There is no guessing, no mixing of 
miscellaneous materials. Bishopric is 
manufactured as a unit-wall, is con- 
structed as a unit-wall, and it has the 
strength and coherence that only a 
unit-wall can have. The diagram at 
the right shows why. 


Cost? No greater than frame con- 
struction. When applied directly to 
the studdings, it is less than any 
standard method of stucco construc- 
tion—and is equally strong. 


UNIT 


Bishopric stucco is also applied with 
excellent results over hollow tile, con- 
crete blocks, and similar materials. 
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THIS IS THE UNIT-WALL 


Its insulating reinforcement is Bishopric 
Base, nailed fast to the studdings. 
Bishopric Base consists of finest quality 
fibre-board (with felt for insulation), 
heavily coated with asphalt mastic. Into 
this, bone dry creosoted wood bars are 
embedded under great pressure. Bish- 
opric Base comes complete to the job 
and can be applied by one man. Its 
special insulation keeps the house warm- 
er in winter and cooler in summer. 

Over this base is applied Bishopric 
Stucco, locking into the grooves pro- 
vided by the Bishopric Base and form- 
ing a complete wall unit. Note how 
stucco and base lock together. 


Bishopric Stucco is mixed in exact, 
scientifically determined proportions and 
is shipped in air-tight metal drums. 

Finally, Bishopric Sunfast Finish is 
applied, adding the charm of lovely 

_ color. There are many attractive tints 
| for the home-builder to choose from. 











WALL 


LOOKING BEHIND. 


THE STUCCO 


M‘* the coupon with 20 cents for 
these beautiful and valuable 
building books. Many colored illus- 
trations, authoritative, helpful facts 
and suggestions. Send for them now! 


Te BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING © 


204 ESTE AVE, CINCINNATI. OHIO 
CYhe BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 
+4— Kee 
THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. 

204 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed find 20 cents (stamps or wrapped 
coin) for which please send me your new 
deluxe building booklets, “The Renais- 
sance of Colored Stucco” and “Looking 
Behind the Stucco.” 

Print NAME AND AppREss PLAINLY 
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SYMPHONY PATTERN 





In PERFECT TASTE—on any table—for any occa- 
sion. The discerning hostess chooses the genuine 
HAVILAND China. 

Patterns in rare selection to express your person- 
ality. From the most demure blonde tracery of a 
design to the most exotic brunette of oriental color- 
ings. A lifetime of satisfaction. All egually right! 

Hostess Sets of 51 pieces in many spray decora- 
tions, such as the ‘““Normandy”’ illustrated below, 
can be purchased for as little as $40 to $50. Be sure 
of the genuine HAVILAND China which bears the 
trade marks shown below. 


aviland 


China” 


“NORMANDY” ‘“‘PLAZA”’ 














EVERY PIECE Of genuine 
Haviland China—the prod 
uct of the original Haviland, 
established by David Havi 
land in 1837, bears the 
trade marks shown above 


““PAISLEY” 


THESE ARE Only a few of the many 

designs in which Haviland China 

is made. A wide variety of open 

stock patterns at all prices is of 

tainable so that you can easily 

make replacements oradd to your 
set as you may desire 


SEND Now for the /ree portfolio 

showing in full colors the wid 

range of these exquisite Haviland 

China designs together with a list 
of the nearest dealers 


HAVILAND CHINA Co., INC., 1107 Broadway, New York 
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“The Russian Samovar” 


is another illustration 


of the modern exemplification of still-life 
sub Je crs. By Sigurd Sko v. Courte o\ oO f t he 
Milch Galleries 


THE RETURN OF THE 


FRUIT PIECE 


(Continued from page 128) 


by His Majesty at dinner in the Pre- 
e, there was of that rare fruit 
call’d King-Pine, growing in the 
Barbados and the West Indies, the first 
of them I had ever seene. His Majesty 
having cut it up, was pleas’d to give 


sen¢ 


ne a piece off his owne plate to taste 
of, but in my opinion it falls short 
to those vanishing varieties of deli- 
ciousness describ’d in Capt. Ligon’s 
‘History,’ and others; but possibly it 
might, or certainly was much impair’d 
in coming so far. It has yet a grate- 
ful acidity, but tasts more like the 
quince and melon than of any other 
fruite he mentions.” 

While the “John Rose Presenting a 
Pine-Apple to King Charles IT” paint- 
ing in Queen Mary’s possession, (now 
in Kensington Palace, I believe), is 
not strictly a fruit-piece of the sort 
which I have mentioned as going out 
of fashion but to come in again, it 
has, as an antecedent, connection with 
the pineapple fruit-piece shown on 
page 128. 

In Samuel Pepy’s day fruit-pieces 
were fashionable, and he seems to 
have liked them as much as he seems 
not to have cared for landscapes. 
March 23, 1665-1666 we find in his 
Diary this entry: “Anon comes my 
wife and Mercer and little Tooker, 
and having done with me, we all to 
a picture drawer’s hard by, Hales 
carrying me to see some landskipps of 
a man’s doing. But I do not like any 
of them, save only a piece of fruit, 
which indeed was very fine.” I have 
often wondered if a fruit-piece was 
among the pictures referred to by 
Pepys in his early entry,—“Came Mr. 
Savill with the pictures, and we hung 
them up in our dining-room. It comes 
now to appear very handsome with all 
” Certainly Pepy’s Eng- 
land did not lack for still-life sub- 
jects for the horticultural limner. 
We can get an idea of the models an 
English garden would furnish as early 
as 1612 from Peacham’s Emblems: 

“The Persian Peach, and fruitful 

Quince ; 
And there the forward Almond grew, 

With Cherries knowne no _ long 

time since ; 


The Winter Warden, orchard’s pride; 


my pictures. 


The Philibert that loves the val 
And red Queen-apple, so envice 

Of school-boies, passing the pa 

The Dutch painters of the 17th 
Century were masters in still-life 
painting. The practical Holla: 
took definite satisfaction in food and 
in flowers. Tulips or tripe, (or both), 
seemed worthy the artist’s brush; 
or Figs, Grapes or grouse ins} 
his brush. There is nothing much love- 
lier than a beautiful flower-piece by 
Jan Davidsz de Heem,and many Dutch 
fruit-pieces of the century are as love- 
ly. In the old Dutch fruit-pieces il- 
lusive reproduction of actual textur 
was not attempted, or if it was, n 
cifully fell just short of it, thus pro- 
ducing art as against artifice. The 
French painter, Chardin (1699- 
1779), arrived at more “luscious” a 
quality in his painting of fruit, but 
this quality in his color did not d 
that particular harmony which true 
art determines to preserve. Perhaps 
French fruit-painting may be said to 
have culminated with Vollon (1833- 
1900), although we have to reckon 
with Paul Cézanne (1839-1905) and 
his modernity. 


Within the past year I have seen 
in antique-shops and in picture-shops 
in America, in England and on the 


Continent fruit-pieces of interest and 


beauty well deserving places on 
walls, paintings which were not held 
at prohibitive prices by the dealer 
although I hasten to remark that I 
failed to find a de Heem lurking 
around ready to give itself up 1 l 
vuinea, a guilder, or a golden 
Still, the collectors’ realm is eternally 
one of discovery! 
Of the painters of fruit-pie 

the 17th Century, the members of the 
Dutch de Heem family take front 
rank, as likewise they do in flower- 
pieces. It used to be the fash 
attribute all the early 17th Century 


Dutch fruit-pieces to Jan Davidsz d 
Heem, son of David de Hee th 
Elder. But there were two ore 
Davids in the de Heem family, and 
three who bore the name of Jan; 


all were painters, and all app 
have painted fruit-pieces. We know 
(Continued on page 132) 
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Tue plain vanilla, so to speak, of the 
rn bathroom is turning pistachio 
and orange! Color and charm and 
fashion decorate the best-dressed bath- 
rooms this spring, with soap and bath 
salts, bath powder and Cannon towels in matching hues. 
.. . For cleanliness can be a pleasure unguessed by 
luckless youth that bathed in tin tubs in awe-inspiring 
bathrooms of the Mauve Decade. 

_ Cannon towels, luxurious as they look, are not expen- 
sive. If you are fond of color schemes—and what clever 
Woman is not?—try having the bathroom appear ia 


towels bordered with blue and orange one week, laven- 
der and green the next. It takes no more time, costs no 
more money, and it does give a delightful effect. 

Furthermore, all colors in Cannon towels and bath 
mat 


; are guaranteed absolutely fast, even if boiled. 
a+ a . . 
Ba sa.ts may melt, soap wash away, but your Cannon 


. 


oe 


cnet 


A coming into the NV 
bathroom 


— CANNON 
* TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 


TRADE MARK 
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The Cannon “Blowing 
Whale” turkish towel 





towels will come back from laundering 
as bright and fresh as ever! 

These towels give long and satisfying 
service. That’s one reason why most of 
the famous American hotels, where 
housekeeping is done on an immense scale, choose Cannon 
towels. Another reason is that such purchasers know 
quality and realize that Cannon offers most quality. 
Offers it, too, at most advantageous prices, since enor- 
mous production in these largest towel mills of the world 
substantially lessens production costs. 

So plan a change in your own bathroom. Invest in 
Cannon towels, bordered in your favorite color. Prices 
will please you. They range from 25c for the handy 
hucks to $3.50 for the great soft bath mats. Whales, 
dolphins, little ships sailing, plain borders—ask for 
Cannon towels, bath mats and bath sheets by name. 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 
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the importance of having her 
dinner appointments correct 
in every detail. And she 
knows that the foundation of 
the well laid table is its cloth. 
Linen alone furnishes the 
superb cover demanded for 
the dignity of dinners. In 
the finer homes throughout 
America the tables are graced 
by pure gleaming white Gold 


Medal Irish Linen Damasks. 


A copy of Ethel Peyser’s new 
hook “Damask for Dignity” 
is free for the asking. 


William Liddell & Co. 
53 White Street New York 


+ « MILLS AT BELFAST, IRELAND 


GOLD MEDAL 3" DAMASKS 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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little of the elder de Heem, but there 
is a very fine picture by him in the 
National Gallery in London, a pyra- 
mid of three oysters, a blood orange 
and various fruits and flowers, and, 
below, a snail. It is painted on wood, 


Ree ,: 
measuring only 134% x 9M inches. 


Jan Davidsz de Heem was born in 
Utrecht in 1606 and died in Leyden 
in 1684. He was so successful and 
so popular that his works commanded 
extraordinary and even exorbitant 
prices. His purse was kept filled by ad- 
mirers of nature morte pieces, while 
these same “connoisseurs” left Ver- 
meer and Rembrandt to starve! Ac- 
cording to Sandrart, he went to live 
in Antwerp because there he could 
obtain finer and rarer specimens of 
the fruits he so loved to paint. It is 
characteristic of his painting that 
some particularly bright bit of color 
is placed in every dark space of his 
pictures, the yellow ear of corn be- 
ing a particular favorite with him. 
I suppose the Dutch of de Heem’s 
day whetted their appetites with his 
fruit-pieces, and thus originated the 
popularity of such pictures for din- 
ing-room walls, a popularity that last- 
ed until it was declared inelegant to 
be hungry, ignoble to neglect Pha- 
raoh’s Horses and enjoy Emilie Prey- 
er’s Plums. 

De Heem delighted in minute de- 
tail—a dewdrop or a Pomegranate, 
each was rendered with complete 
fidelity to Nature, and to a Raspberry 
or a snail he appeared to give as much 
attention as another painter might 
have given to a portrait. I can imag- 
ine the futurist considering it all a 
lost labor of unworthy love, but at 
least Apples in painting were not 
then given the form of crippled and 
decrepit tin cans. There is a splendid 
honesty and a splendid integrity about 
the oldtime fruit-pieces by the Dutch 
masters and the best of their followers 
that is soothing to those who have 
suffered much from the new art of 
this 20th Century of experimental 
merry-go-rounding. 


DE HEEM’S PUPILS 


The smaller works of de Heem are 
his best. Perhaps in the larger ones 
his pupils may, now and then, have 
had a hand; at any rate these larger 
pieces are not so successful. De Heem 
had many pupils. Among them were 
his sons, Davidsz, Jan and Cornelis, 
and Abraham Mignon (1639-1697). 
In the paintings by Cornelis de Heem 
we find a greater breadth in handling 
than in the paintings by his father, 
yet they lack the brilliant quality of 
style exhibited by Jan Davidsz. 

There is a very important fruit- 


piece by Franz Snyders (1579-1657) 
“The Fruit Woman,” to be séen in th 
Prado in Madrid. It is an interestin; 
and characteristic work, and: it is 
relief to find in it that Snyders coul 
turn from his torn stags arid tor 
hounds to such harmless and palatabl 
subjects as this, depicting a large lon 
table, covered with a red cloth} o 
which repose plates of Delftwaré ¢on- 
taining a variety of fruit and also’ 
a large basket filled to overflowing, 
while a parrot perching on one of 
the fruit twigs is nipping at a cluster 
of white Cherries. At the extreme’ 
right is a monkey resting one paw on! 
a dish of Cherries and with the other 
holding a Carnation whose fragran 
seems, for the moment, to entertain 
him. Standing back of the table, is a 
well-dressed woman who has just 
placed a gilt dish of Figs on the board 
before her. Artichokes, Plums, Melons 
and other fruits are skillfully disposed 
on the table. This is one of the most 
remarkable fruit-pieces to be seen in 
the galleries of Europe. 


OTHER DUTCH PAINTERS 


Willem Kalf (c. 1622-1693) is 
another Dutch painter whose work in 
still-life is remarkable. In the Rijks- 
museum in Amsterdam is one of his 
finest fruit-pieces, a painting of a 
golden ewer, a tall Venetian glass and 
a Delft dish of Lemons and Oranges. 
This is one of the most. beautiful 
fruit-pieces ever painted. Fortunately 
excellent reduced-size reproductions 
in full color of this and of some of 
de Heem’s f ruit-pieces may be obtain- 
ed in the Seeman Prints, published in 
Leipzig, but obtainable in American 
art-shops. 

Three other and later Dutch paint- 
ers of fruit-pieces may here be men- 
tioned, Jan van Os (1744-1808), 
who was also a poet, his son, Geor- 
gius Jacobus Johannes van Os (1782- 
1861) and P. T. van Brussels (1754- 
1795). This by no means includes all 
the names of the Dutch painters of 
note who have given particular at- 
tention to the painting of fruit-pieces. 

In our own day Cézanne and his 
followers found the painting of fruit 
an absorbing problem. Their works 
are well represented in American col- 
lections, both private and public. One 
of Cézanne’s most important fruit- 
pieces is in the Helen Busch Memorial 
Collection in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, “La Borbeille de Pommes.” 
Childe Hassam, Sigurd Skov and 
many other 20th Century artists have 
shown us that true beauty can | 
developed in the fruit-piece and have 
also shown us with what reason we 
hould welcome its return. 
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FoR GIFTS THAT BRIDES WILL TREASURE : : Solid silver expresses 
jinely the sense for social tradition. As the gift for the bride, it brings the amenity of other 
days, with all the fine associations that go with white napery and crystal, candles, flowers and 
graclous hospttalit ry. 

From parents the bride usually receives a chest of silver flatware, planned to accord with 
her needs. For the house which requires somewhat more of dignity and ceremonial, solid silver 
hollowware should be added. 

Black, Starr © Frost’s solid silver hollowware also affords correct and lovely gifts for 
friends to give the bride—tea or after dinner coffee sets, vegetable dishes, fancy single pieces, 
open salts, berry bowls, ramekins, dessert cups and center pieces. 

No purse is so modest as to make it unadvisable to give solid silver. The tmportant pornt 
is the taste and feeling which make one have the DESIRE to give sterling, the metal that 1s 


precious through and through. 


BLACK, STARR & FROST 


Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
JEWELERS FOR 117 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK - PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 
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WIDE SEAMLESS CARPET 


is richly soft yet wonderfully 
durable. It will harmonize 
with the decorative scheme of 
your home—for the present 
vogue in floor covering de- 
mands plain wide seamless 
carpet. 

Ask your dealer to show 
weltm ast aucsela mele ttistatl mus) (ea 
Temes dette: Wm Ge lale( Me Melee tie 
able—and insist on seeing “The 
Golden Thread of Quality” 
which is woven into the back 
of every yard. It is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of genuine 
“Claridge”. 


CHARLES W.POULSON & SONS 
OF.0 : 0 od ot Un © © Pram 0 On 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Mills: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ASPECTS OF 


THE 


House & Garden 


FEDERAL ERA 


(Continued from page 10+) 


wines for dinners and the exorbitant 
prices of the hair dressers, the rivalry 
in house furnishings and the keen 
competition in carriages, strained the 
credit of many a substantial citizen. 
Then, as now, New York was Vanity 
Fair—its dinner tables scintillating 
with silver and silver-tongued con- 
versationalists all the way from that 
of Burr at Richmond Hill to that of 
Philip Hone on Broadway in the 
Thirties. 

Passing on to Boston and the older 
towns of New England, we note a 
little more conservatism in the com- 
petitions of Vanity Fair, with more 
houses built to live in rather than to 
entertain in, with fewer of the exotic 
luxuries and more of the home made 
comforts, with less wealth and more 
general culture. One need but saunter 
through the historic streets of these 
old cities to understand that these 
people, too, had mastered the art of 
living, for the houses still stand, mel- 
lowed into romance by age and mem- 
ories. A little less ostentation, a little 
more emphasis on the cultural side, a 
little more sobriety in entertaining, the 
library a bit more important and the 
ballroom a little less so. Here we find 
a greater number of pretentious homes 
in the small towns—like that of Fisher 
Ames at Dedham. 


THE SOUTHERN ARISTOCRACY 


But let us hurry South. The tourist 


ridine through this section during the 





first fortv vears found ample compen 
sation for the wick-d roads in the 


princely hospitality of the plantation 





houses of the aristocra vy in Virginia 
and South Carolina. Not all of the 

were as romantic as they sounded in 
the distance, for all planters with an 
army of slaves were not “g ‘ntl-men”, 
and many a porticoed veranda prom- 
ised more than was found within. 
Many of these mansion houses were 
the last word in stateliness and taste, 
and symbolized a real aristocracy of 
combined wea!lth and culture. Libra- 
ries of well-thumbed classics, furni- 
ture fresh from Paris and London, 
with some of early American design- 
ing, great dining halls with tables 
sparkling with silver and china, and 


featured men and beautiful men and 
beautiful patrician women bearing the 
signatures of well known artists. “The 
finest house in America” was that of 
Jefferson on a Virginia hilltop, reach- 
ed by a well worn path—a house de- 
signed by its versatile master and 
noted for the artistry of its outlines 
and the rare beauty of its interior 
There was more than a touch of Old 
England in the Virginia of those days 
with its fox-hunting, high-living 
country gentlemen, its open houses, its 
reminiscences of the golden days of 
chivalry. 

To find Southern aristocracy in 
full flower it was necessary to push 
on to Charleston, for nowhere else 
was it quite so exclusive and elegant 
is in the Palmetto State. Woe there to 
the man “in trade”, or he who walked 
in the quaint, quiet streets because 
of the lack of carriage, or who ap- 
peared as a stranger without the best 


of social credentials. There the town 


houses imposing and romantic, sat back 
with an air of aloofness, with th 
exquisite gardens, presided over })y 
proud ladies who imparted somethi 
of their courtly charm to thi: 
abodes. Nowhere was the social cle 
age more distinct, despite that Jacol in 
club that had craved affiliation wth 
the “mother society” in Paris. H 
young men of the best families reg- 
ularly went forth to their educat:o 
in European universities and to n 
the “grand tour”, and hither sl} 
brought back the latest books fr 
England and France, for here cultu 
was the blossom of wealth. Thi 
through the early days of the Re- 
public, despite the general crudity of 
manners and the poverty of architec- 
tural beauty, there was a real aristoc- 
racy that made much of the art of 
living. The great houses in city 
country were veritable halls of hos- 
pitality to which ladies and gent! 
men of quality made their ways i1 
dan chairs or carriages or on horse- 
back. It was possible, as one tourist 
found, to meet along a road of ruts 
and gullies in an undeveloped countrn 
district of South Carolina, an 
gant equipage drawn by four h 
with footman, coachman = and 
riders, and with a lady of fashior 
leaning back among the cusl 

W hile a bl ick s] ive coaxed breez sf 
her cheeks with a fan that w 
have satisfied a coquette of the court 
of Louis XV. There 


ing, and in the ci 


was much \ 

ties a round of dissi- 
pations. The wife of Justice Iredell 
sojourning in New York, was driv 

to a nervous frenzy by the impo 

bility of meeting all her social obli- 
gations. Did not Abigail Adams writ 
her daughter from Phil idelphia of be- 
ing swamped with invitations, and 
was not Harrison Gray Otis, who wa 
something of a risqué beau, thoug 
married, dated a month ahead? Mor 
than one fortune was wrecked ot 





hospitality in the early davs,—that of 
Jefferson in Virginia whose hill-toy 
house was never without a guest and 
often found lodging for as many as 
forty, and that of Henry Knox in th 
wilderness of Maine who often en- 
tertained as many as thirty for days 
at a time. 


ELABORATE ENTERTAINING 


It was a period, these forty years, 


of elaborate dinners when the tables 


did literally groan under a pers 
abundance, when the host prided him- 
self on the quality and variety I 
wines and liquors, and when ¢ 
sation to suit every taste and mind w 


to be found. All the ladies—let us 
believe—were fascinating and_ beau- 
tiful, but some preferred th 
conversation to be heard at VI ont- 
icello, and some the rakish stories that 
amused the fast set at Mrs. Bing- 
ham’s; and while some cou! t 
political philosophy with Call 
Mrs. Bayard Smith’s drawin 
others, quite as fashionable, lik 
Tayloe, whose house still sta 
Lafayette Square in Washington, 
could simperingly inquire if H 
Marteneau wrote “stories” a! 
if they were “pretty”. 
(Continued on page 170) 
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io COACHES SEDANS 
COUPES BROUGHAMS 
| 4 or 5 Passenger Cars $14.50 complete 
7 Passenger Cars 18.50 complete 
R 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927 models— 
; AUBURN CADILLAC 
' BUICK NASH 
%s CHANDLER AJAX 
_ CHEVROLET MAXWELL 
CHRYSLER OAKLAND 
CLEVELAND OLDSMOBILE 
DODGE OVERLAND 
ESSEX PAIGE 
FLINT PEERLESS 
CY JEWETT PONTIAC 
HUDSON REO 
PACKARD STAR 
HUP MOBILE STUDEBAKER 
LITTLE MARMON WILLYS-KNIGHT 
( K PTT } LOCOMOBILE, JR. WHIPPET 
> \\ (by ERSKINE 
A FORDS 
P t t d B tif ¥ C All models Coupes or Roadsters $6.75 
ro ec an eau 1 y Our ar Tudors, Sedans, Touring Cars 9.95 
With these easily attached, tailored seat covers é Wisk Deets Bed 
OMPLETELY covering the uphol- car owners adopted FANDANGO Covers in Only in New Fandango 
; * stery of your car they protect light 1926. Weare the world s largest seat cover Auto Seat Covers 
dresses and do away with dust raising oe og ng _ a 
) Pere ae aoe iptaRigine Sez ‘overs cannot hit, look or wear tte > FAN JIGOS s : 
whisk brooms which wear out upholstery than FANDANGOS. Our low vec indi- 1 a ee a pais yy sliaaiies 
be- fabrics. No need now to scrub at spots with cates the quantity we sell, not the quality minutes—by the watch. 
ind costly cleaners to keep the inside value of you get. 9 Only FANDANGOS are attached 
\ your car as great as its oulside value. FAN- ° . with absolutely no tacking or sewing. 
DANGO Auto Seat Covers keep cars and On or Off in 10 Minutes : _ 
or clothes clean, and are easy to clean after Without Harm to Upholstery 3 Only FANDANGOS leave upholstery 
ee ae ae and interior unmarred when re- 
af 5° seas Unlike other methods the new patented ail 
toy Th Fit P I FANDANGO Snap-on Pin, found only on — 
ie ey Fit erfect y FANDANGO Cox ers, leaves no, marks, lies 4 Only FANDANGOS have the new 
. ae flat, and needs no sewing. This exclusive 
i As smooth fitting as the original upholstery feature enables you to easily attach or re- patented fasteners whose features 
FANDANGO covers protect your car's move the covers. Complete instructions insure perfect satisfaction. 
interior, your garments and increase your panenstong Dagens “anit 
- car’s trade-in value. They fit perfectly, be- s 
cause master patterns are cut for every Pee. 
model car listed as soon as exhibited at the or 
shows. Remember—the serial number on SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON NOW 
vour engine no longer wholly governs your Important Reasons Why You Should 





, . 
cars’s worth. Its worth is what your dealer O Durant Motocover Co., Inc. 
¢ : wn Fandango Seat Covers tage teats 
thinks he can sell it for. g 200 6th Ave., Dept. N, New York. 
es 1. Beauty—The handsome striped seat cover mater- oN S 
T P “2 > y va : = ials and harmonizing art leatherette trim beautity Please send me one set of New Fandango Auto Seat 
I he be autil ul I AN DANGO str ipe d fabr ICS the interior of many mew cars as well as old ones. 


i : =e : Covers. I will pay delivery charge and price of Covers 
in restful greys, and exquisite blues, with ove pa g I 


perfectly harmonizing Spanish art leather- 2. Protection—Frolicking children, greasy hands, upon delivery. 
ette reinforcements at all wearing edges, im- ter ep, thee: nnd eae Se Nore: Check fullinformation. Print name and address 
prove the appearance of many new cars. plainly. 
3. Higher Resale Value—The condition of the interior 
us ? = tate Shee of, ctens excapans a rn boggy a y i 
} 4 é £0 oca overs Keep uphotstery new, Clean anc our nat comer e rere reer ssreneereeereeeeeseeeere 
1u- You Get 10 Pieces in a Set a ies , 
The sets consist of covers for seats, backs, 4. Santtary—Your health and your children’s health cc 
side panels, arm rests, and door covers with is endangered by germ laden upholstery. Fan- 
large pockets. The back part of the front SS ew and quickly cleaned— City : IR ciaccitatawd eral ewe aa ae 
seat cover reaches the floor, thus offering ome orn 2 
protection against the feet of the rear seat ify i a a 28. Mew Name of car Year of car. . 
evcumaute ia the whe: f your dealer cannot supply you with New 
: Fandango Auto Seat Covers, fill out this Model 6 Cylinders Coupe 
; coupon and mail to us direct. Read coupon [) Master 8 Cylinders Coach 
a Money Back Guarantee carefully then fill it out. We will ship your OStandard 4 door Brougham 
a order promptly. Send no money. Special 2 door Sedan 
on, FANDANGO Seat Covers must satisfy in biiiatalabd OLight 4 Passenger Blue leatherette trim 
jet fit, workmanship, material, and appearance Durant Motocover Co., Inc., 200 Sixth Ave., aie 5 Meenas Grey nathicsettoc teken 
isk —or you can return them. Over 100,000 Dept. N, New York City. © D.M.C. 1927 (74 Cylinders [7 Passenger 
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Number 2505 
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smartly tailored. 


In the Pursuit of Beauty 


of tables in 
(Number 57), 





Number 1742 
4 walnut low boy of 
“ithe William and 
Mary period 


antique dull 
pulls and Spanish 
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Number 175 

A comtortabl ‘ 
« chau embodying the 
best characteristics of 
the period of George Il, 
and shown with a nest 
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Write for AeA 


we will aid you 
Women with confidence in their 
taste demand freedom of choice 
in the appointments of their 
homes. Your right to seek beauty 
in furniture beyond the limits of 
any one period is well sanctioned. 
The fruit of this new liberty is 
rooms of infinitely greater va- 
riety and more vivid charm— 
groupings that re oo ect your own 
ideas and preferences. 
You can capture i effects you 
most admire with pieces ex- 
quisite as the ones pictured here. 
They have irreproachable style 
and a glorious beauty. And in 
them is a masterly craftsmanship 
that keeps this beauty fresh 
through the years. 
Carry our new brochure with 
you when you visit the better 
stores or shops. It will shorten 
your search. 
Simonds pieces are preferred 
in the smart hotels 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The figinA 
Simonds 
\Company 


\Pureiture 


NSaqgg/ 








Tue Etcin A. Smonps Co., 
Derr. B-4, Syracuse, New York 


I ev twenty-five cents in stamps. Please send 


interesting brochure 


“THOUGHTS ON INTERIOR DECORATION” 
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pleasant reading 
; - chair of contempo- 
\ <a rary inspiration, ver 
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Where stone was easily obtainable, it 
Stoneleigh Abbey in Warwickshire 


of buildings in the vicinity. 
illustrates the 


ENGLISH COUNTRY 


ITH the gradual growth of our 

large cities, space within metro- 
politan areas suitable for home sites 
became out of reach of the great mass 
of city workers. For a time the prob- 
lem of homes for these 
solved by the 
apartment houses. Rooms in these were 


people was 
development of huge 
so small, however, and privacy was 
so much at a premium, that to obtain 
more space many families moved to 
the suburbs and thus developed the 
network of communities 
which can be seen fringing the out- 
skirts of all of our large cities. 

Life in the suburbs, 
abounded, bred an interest in gardens 


suburban 


where space 


and in all sorts of outdoor life and ac- 
tivities, therefore when new homes were 
contemplated, architects were requested 
to design ones which would reflect 
the spirit and the informality of this 
rugged life. 

For this reason the English cottage 
and small house type of architecture 
These old English 
houses from which their modern rep- 
designed reflected their 

They were built of na- 
tive materials with local labor, and 


grew into favor. 


licas were 
surroundings. 


fexture given 





awas used for all types 


to the walls by weathering 


COTTAGES 


so seem to be, and in fact are, part 
of the landscape which they so charm- 
ingly grace. Whether constructed of 
half-timber and brick or entirely of 
stone, they have a naturalness which 
is the antithesis of anything artificial. 
Because their materials are sound, they 
grow old gracefully. Varying styles 
of architecture are reflected in them 
but in a secondary sort of way. For 
the past three hundred years their out- 
standing features have remained the 
same. Their differences are purely 
local. Each section of England devel- 
oped individual characteristics in_ its 
domestic architecture, although fun- 
damentally they are all very similar. 

The original cottages were quit 
small and, accordingly as the needs of 
their occupants grew, they were added 
to. In time many of them grew be- 
yond the cottage stage and became 
large houses. always 
although 
many examples may be found where 
different materials were used from 


Additions were 


made in the same spirit, 


the ones on the original structure. 
In building modern homes in the 
English manner, there are in some 
(Continued on page 148) 


Timber and 
brick are the 
materials main- 
ly used for 
this old house 
in Kent, Eng- 
land. The 
Space between 
timbers is filled 
with lath and 
plaster 
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A Brocade of the Cwentieth Gentury 
adapted from Elizabethan Embroidery -Motits 


nt A REF ee a hid a 





HE design of the brocade shown here is 

an adaptation of the flower theme on an 
old Elizabethan tunic. Tulips, jonquils, 
carnations, peach blossoms, and the English 
rose are worked in their natural colors. And, 
dividing the fabric into panels, wide bands of 
tinsel thread frame the various flower motifs. 


In Elizabethan times all manner of fabrics 
were embellished with elaborate embroidery 
designs, skilfully worked in colored silks 
and rich with gold and silver. 

Many of these rare old pieces are now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. To one of the finest of these 
we owe the motifs of this brocade. 


In addition to a wide selection of brocades, 
there is in the Schumacher collection a 
wealth of brocatelles, tapestries, damasks, 
velvets, taffetas, satins, hand-blocked linens, 
chintzes, and toiles de Jouy, appropriate for 
every decorative use. 

These Schumacher fabrics may be seen 
by arrangement with your decorator, up- 
holsterer, or the decorating service of your 


: . J : => PN > connexes 
department store. Samples specially selected = 


ERT C 


to fit your decorative requirements can be aed 


7 ¥ { 7 
promptly secured by them. | 1 
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“Your Home and the Interior 
Decorator” 


How you can, without additional expense, 
have the professional services of an interior 
decorator is explained in our free booklet, 
“Your Home and the Interior Decorator.” 


Richly illustrated in full color, it will be 
sent to you upon request without charge. 
Write to F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. E-4, 
60 West 40th Street, New York. Importers, 
Manufacturers and Distributors to the trade 
only, of Decorative Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles and Paris. 





The brocade used in this wall banner and on the chair is an authentic 
adaptation by Schumacher of old Elizabethan embroidery motifs. 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO. 
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under the top «- 
BEFORE YOU BUY 





This emblem vouches for authoritative style, ~_ 
craftsmanship, beautiful finish and low price 


ARE spots all over the 
house—empty, gaping 
spaces in every room—are 
a problem easily and eco- 
nomically solved with artis- 


tic St. Johns Tables. 


There is a genuine St. Johns 
Table for every particular 
need and purpose—all mod- 
erately priced, all produced 
by America’s oldest and 
largest table specialists. 


Si.pohng 


And each one bears, under 
its top, the gold and red St. 
Johns symbol. Be sure to 
find it. It certifies authentic 
design, skilled workmanship 
and high-grade finish. 


Send your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you 
free “Tables,” a new and 
interesting book. It contains 
many useful hints on Inte- 
rior Decorations. 


—. 


(gaxy 





ST. JOHNS TABLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 710 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 
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room is in keeping 
ture and the vigorous colors 
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( Continued fro 


to lie by, at ease in the “plump chairs 
and luxurious settees.” It is one of our 
most fruitful originalities to remov 
from cottages odors and pigs at the 
time bestowing 


same upon them 


plumbing and _ prettiness. 

The gun room shown on page 107 
is a perfect cabinet dedicated to a 
purpose, with its decorative scheme in 
key with the main idea. One of its 
subtleties is to lack too much comfort 
that would transform it into a room. 
The inviting books are conveniently 
placed on either side of the 
net, but perhaps in the presence of the 
delightful mural realism of Victor 
White they will not be read. This ar- 
resting wall painting shows an early 


flicht of canvas-back ducks 


gun cabi- 


morning 


We | Hi fii 
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over blue-green water and slender 


living- 
character of the furni- 


and upholstery. In 


vreen reeds—an individual bit of 


orative treatment that repeats 
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terior of marked decorative inte: 


It is a lofty room, its four walls 
most completely lined with 
whose variegated bindings supply t 
chief color note. Various access 
ranging from Tibetan bronzes 
fine collection of Japanese pore 
vive the room its interest and in 


uality. The 


the unusual manner in which a « 
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a wall decoration. 
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Make a Movie oft it with a 
Ciné-Kodak 


WITCH on your Kodascope projector. Instantly a blank 
screen flashes up into a sparkling movie. And you and 
your Ciné-Kodak made that movie. In it are Fred and Ethel 
and Dick and Edna, the children, of course, and you yourself. 
It’s yourmovie and there’sa tingling thrill every time you see it. 
And to the magic of movies you make yourself is added 
the pleasure of professional releases rented froma nearby Koda- 
scope Library. There are over 450 pictures to select from— 
comedies, dramas, animated cartoons for the youngsters and 
travelogues. 
A complete outfit now— Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and screen 
—as low as $140), 
The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to dem- 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready. write 





Voie tally silt the Cink us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. You may sight the Ciné- 
dak either at waist ave Kodak either at eye level 
et or ane towel —an [f it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné-Kodak Se er 
lusive feature. clusive feature. 








_ Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Me Kodak City 
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A FINE OLD CABINET 
Sor the LIVING ROOM 











 dvnoe a prized heirloom of the 16th century came the 
inspiration for this stately English cabinet in chest- 
nut, with its linenfold panels and hand wrought metal 
work. In homes which seek individuality in appoint- 
ments it will make a cherished possession. Now in the 
stores you may see it on display, as well as other Imperial 
cabinets quite as rich in historic background, quite as 
distinguished in design. Imperial craftsmen, proud of 
their handiwork, place their famous green shield trade- 
mark on each piece to aid vou in identification. 


Smperial 
“Sables 
e\ book for yen 


‘ 
i*”> 
yo Inside the Door’’ will suggest 
many interesting ideas 


for furnishing your home 9 
U'rite Dept. E for i. 





World's Greatest Table Makers 





IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY, Granpb Rapips, MICHIGAN 
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Whatever may be said about the Greek revival 
it did have its moments of great character and 


charm. This doorway 


of Lafever’s is both 


dignified and graceful 


GEORGIAN TO VICTORIAN 


(Continued from page 120) 


one of several, let us observe it in two 
sets of architectural hand-books pre- 
pared, published and printed by Amer- 
icans between the years of 1797 and 
1856. The authors carpenters 
who had such ability in 
their craft that they felt entitled to 
the designation “architect”, and in all 


Their 


were 


acquired 


deserved it. 


conscience they 


names were Asher 
Minard Lefever. 
Benjamin’s first book was published 
in Greenfield, Massachusetts, in 1795; 
his fifth and final volume in Boston 
in 1833. Lafever’s first was printed 
in Newark in 1829; his third and last 
in New York in 1856. And what a 
(Continued on page 146) 
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From Benjamin’s early book comes this doorway 
to show that until the turn of the 19th Century 
the English Renaissance styles were most popular 
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Beauty 
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Ls<— Artistic Interiors 


that express the sophisticated taste 


ALIFORNIA PINE holds prime place among 

American homeowners as the wood for 
charming interiors. This preference is based on 
three centuries of tradition. For California Pine 
possesses beauty and service qualities identical 
with those of the eastern and northern white 
pines which were the standard for fine home 
construction since the days of the Pilgrims. 
Because of its uniformly soft texture and close, 
even grain California Pine conforms readily to 
artistry of design and accuracy of construction. 
It is easy to cut and saw without splintering. It 
takes nails right to the edge, holds them tightly 
without splitting. Architect and artisan like 





Look for this 

trademarkon 

every boa r . 

v / ), 

TRADE (MARK California White 
ltas the quality and Pine 
value pledge of this As- (trade name) 
octation of lumber 


manufacturers with an 
innual output approxi- 
nately 2 billion feet 


CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR 


CALIPORINGA 
PUIG, 


California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association 
Also producers of 


CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR 


to work with California Pine for these reasons. 
The beauty of California Pine is permanent. Its 
freedom from warping, twisting and shrinking 
prevents unsightly cracks from appearing. Its 
satin smooth surface is bright and clean and free 
from hard and soft streaks, so that the grain does 
not raise. This prevents paints and enamelsfrom 
cracking, and absence of pitch pockets prevents 
discoloration. Because of its own light-toned 
color California Pine takes any finish perfectly 
making it adaptable to any decorative plan. 

California White Pine and Sugar Pine will en- 
hance the beauty of your home in every exposed 
use, such as for panelling, trim, moldings, man- 


Pteeesssssesesge 


2325 


California Sugar 
Pine 


Name 


tels, bookcases, stairways, doors, windows, ex- 
terior siding and trim, porches and other uses. 
To really know the possibilities, the beauty,serv- 
ice and value qualities of these wonder wodéds, 
send for our Hee, 48 page, illustrated book, 
“Pine Homes.” It covers the ABC’s of home 
building in simple terms, makes the mysteries 
_ of construction plain as day- 
light, gives views of many 
attractive homes and will 
probably give you some 
clever ideas for your home. 
The coupon brings it gratis. 
Mail today. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
anufacturers Association 


651 Call Building - San Francisco 





ae 





Please send book ‘Pine Homes”’ also data sheets on subjects checked: 


0 Sash and Frames 
0 Siding 


0 Sheathing 


0 Interior Molding and Trim O Doors 


O Exterior Finish and Porches O Lath O Framing 





(any other subject) 





CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 
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“THE FISHERMAN AND THE WASHERWOMEN ” 


This French Toile de Jouy wallpaper is printed red on white, blue on white, 
and mulberry on white 


Lloyd 
Toile de Jouy 
| WALLPAPERS 
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papers were extensively used. These historical 
designs were originated in 1759 by Christopher 
Philip Oberkampf in the little town of Jouy, 
France. 





9C = 


The original Toiles de Jouy were printed in red, blue or 
mulberry on a white ground, and the Lloyd importations 
not only cover these styles exactly but 
also contain Toile designs in modern 
colorings of creams, tans, grays, pastels 
and other colors on various grounds. 


oC Ne 


Take this advertisement to any high 
class decorator or wallpaper dealer and 
ask him to show you these Lloyd im- 
portations, or if none be available write 
to any of the Lloyd establishments for 











; : Write for Lloyd Screen 
samples of these papers and others.  Boot/et illustrated in color. 


W.H.LS. Lloyd CO.,INC. 


iS WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN NEWARK 
134 So. Wabash Ave 570 Atlantic Ave. { Walnut Strect 
FOR OVER FORTY YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPr 








W. H. S. LLOYD COMPANY, Inc. 
48 West 48th Street, New York 

Please send me booklet illustrating Toile de Jouy Wallpapers. 
Name 


Address 
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These designs for urns and banisters were taken 
by Benjamin from the brothers Adam and their 
English contemporaries for his first architectural 
handbook. They helped to make the early 19th 


Century houses 


charming 


GEORGIAN TO VICTORIAN 


(Continued from page 142) 


record these eight books make of that 
famous half century! For it should 
be known that neither Benjamin nor 
Lafever was nearly so adept at an 
original design as he was clever at 
reproducing and adapting to his own 
purpose the (not always original) de- 
signs of others. This was a trait in 
common with most of the so-called 
architects of the period, but it had the 
virtue of making these books veritable 
mirrors of that romantic epoch. 

We find Asher Benjamin turning 
author in the midst of the Jeffersonian 
period. But as he was hardly more 
than a very special type of country 
carpenter, working along at his trade 
in the little country towns of Mass- 
achusetts, there was probably not a 
great deal he could have known of 
the new idea of Classicism which was 
springing up in the few big cities of 
the land. At any rate, the engravings 
in his first book, The Country-Build- 
ers Assistant, (Benjamin at his by far 
most fascinating), show that he was 
still unaware of anything except Wren 
and the Georgian Colonial manner. 
In this book he gives for the benefit 
of how many country builders the 
Orders, a little geometry, pages of 
crisply and gracefully fashioned de- 
tails, and a few full designs for 
houses and churches. It lies within the 
old tradition, but it has in common 
with all of Benjamin’s books to come, 
and all of Lafever’s, this significant 
feature, that with comparatively few 
exceptions the plates are beautifully 
drawn. Of course, neither Benjamin 
nor Lafever, whatever were their 
capabilities as carpenters or even as 


designers, could ever have done that. 
They were not immaculate draftsmen 
in any sense of the word, and it is a 
point on which to ponder as to how 
much they owed to their engravers 
the seeming loveliness of their line, 
and even how much they might hay 
owed to them the beauty of thei! 
adaptations and designs. 

The Country-Builder’s Assistant 
went through several editions beyond 
its first appearance in 1797, After the 
Greenfield edition of 1797, there was 
the Worcester one of 1798 and two 
others at Greenfield again, in 1800 and 
1805. This evidence of a real demand 
is not the only sign of its popularity; 
its influence can be traced with com- 
parative ease in many of the surviv- 
ing fragments of New England coun- 
try architecture of its period. Benja- 
min must have been encouraged by its 
success, for in 1806 appeared T/e 
American Builder’s Companion, and 
in 1814 The Rudiments of Architec- 
ture. These two books, while they 
clung, for economy’s sake no doubt, to 
many of the plates in the first vol- 
ume, do begin to stress the Classic idea 
in their pages. Taste was running 
away from the Colonial spirit. It was 
vetting farther and farther away from 
what men could design with their 
own heads and hands and hearts, and 
was becoming bewitched by what men 
had done at certain times, as long ago 
as possible, and under the most ap- 
proved circumstances. That is to say 
it was inclined for the moment to- 
wards Roman architecture, not ‘® 
much because of an artistic appr 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Lhe greatest spot light in the world 


is on your curtains 
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Be sure to see the lovely new 
designs in Scranton Lustre 
Bed Spreads. They come in 
charming color combinations, 
are custom-made in appear- 
ance, and wash and wear per- 
fectly. There are designs for 
every type of home and prices 


The next time you are in the theatre, notice 
how your eye follows the spotlight. Eventhough 
you consciously try to center your attention on 
some dark place on the stage, you cannot help 
seeing whatever the light is played upon. 


That is the reason why you always notice the 
curtains at the window the moment you step 
into a room. The greatest spot light in the 
world—the sun—is upon them. You may direct 
your attention to the other objects in the room 
—the rugs, the chairs, the pictures, but you al- 
ways see the curtains because the light is pouring 
through them. 


Think of this when you select the drapery 
for your windows. It is important to get designs 
of charm, texture of great beauty. Slight im- 


perfections that would escape notice in any- 
thing else are mercilessly revealed when hung 
against the light. 


Your curtains must be washed frequently. It 
is highly important to know that they will re- 
tain their original beauty of texture and even- 
ness of weave after laundering. 


You, yourself, may judge of the beauty of the 
design, but for the qualities of durability you 
need the protection of the maker’s name — 
Scranton — which assures you that you are get- 
ting the best. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
newest designs in Scranton Lustre- 
Lace, Marquisette, Filet Net and 
Maid-o-Nets. 





SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 





to suitevery household budget! 


Write the Scranton Lace Company, Scranton, Pa., for the new thirty-two-page booklet 
“New Outlooks for Every Home,” and “Scranton Bedspreads.” 
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home 


complet 


OMEONE has said that the home revolves around the kitch- 
S en. Certain it is that the kitchen and bathroom constitute 
two of the home’s most important units. And to make and main- 
tain “The home complete” instant hot water in both rooms is 
a constant necessity. 


Either type of Hoffman service—direct or storage—supplies 
hot water instantly and automatically. Never a shortage! Never 
a wait for water to heat! A turn of the faucet, at any time, 
brings hot water for any need. 


The latest models of Hoffman direct and storage types have 
all the features which, for a quarter of a century, have made 
them nationally recommended. And in addition they include 
new and patented betterments which provide greatest efficiency 
and economy. 


New and interesting books concerning these perfected models | 
are now available. Copies will be sent you upon receipt of the 
information required in the memo below. 


OFFMA 


AUTOMATIC 
GAS WATER HEATERS 


THE HOFFMAN HEATER 
COMPANY 
1701-15 Eighteenth Street 
Louisville, Ky. 











At the left is the new 
Hoffman Automatic 
Storage System (pat- 
ents applied for) which 
is made in two sizes. 


At the right is No. 3, 
one of the seven sizes 
of Hoffman Instantane- 
ous (direct type) Avto- 
matic Gas Water Heat- 
ers. 





Memo— 














You may send me informa- 
tion concerning Hoffman Automatic Gas Water 
Heaters. My home has_ hot water faucets and | 
there are people in my family. 
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(Above) Wall 
and roof effects 
such as shown by 
this building, at 
Newport, Eng- 
land, on the way 
to Cambridge, 


are striven for 
today in our 
modern English 


type work 
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(Left) This 
window on tl/; 

Newport house 

avith its small 
diamond paned 
lights is espe- 
cially interestin 

The beam ends 
below the win- 
dow support the 


second story 


v 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY COTTAGES 


(Continued from page 138) 


which are best used to 
obtained by the old 


cases artifices 
effects 
Although as a general thing 


create 
houses. 
such artifices are scorned by reputa- 
ble architects, the advantages of mod- 
ern construction and the high cost of 
Jabor makes them advisable. 

The use of solid timbers for halt- 
timber wall construction has been re- 
jected today as being too expensive 
and not in accordance with modern 
construction. If narrow timbers are 
applied correctly, the effect of half- 
timbering is gained. 


The same is true with thatch roofs, 
They give a very beautiful effcct, but 
have been found to be not as satisfac- 
tory in America as in the old country. 
Other types of roofing have been used 
which simulate the picturesque appear- 
ance of thatching but withstand the hot 
sun and the winter’s snow with better 


advantage. 


There are, however, many pitfalls 
in the way of the designer of modern 
homes in the English manner. The 
most prominent of these is the ten- 

(Continued on page 188) 





Near Newport in Essex County, England, is this half-timber 


and plaster house. 


The continuation of the roof at each sidz 


makes it notable. Photographs from a collection by William 
Pitkin, Jr., and Seward H. Mott, landscape architects 
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rs. J. Borpen Harriman says: 


44 
A distinct achievement! ... I am delighted 


with the smart boxed lines... 


[ was the well-boxed, built-up sides, so firmly 

tailored that first attracted Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman. 

“This new mattress,” she says, “is a distinct 
achievement! I am delighted with the trim up- 
standing edges and smart boxed lines its marvelous 
inner coil construction gives! Above all, it 1s su- 
premely comfortable.” 

It was to be expected that this great new forward 
step in mattress making should come from the 
Simmons Company, greatest manufacturers of beds, 
mattresses and springs in the world. 

Only a few years ago they started making their 
famous Beautyrest Mattress with its hundreds of 
tiny upstanding coils, buried between layer upon 
layer of cotton or hair to give greater springiness, 
greater buoyancy. What instant marvelous com- 
fort, what luxurious ease! On a Beautyrest the 
body is wholly relaxed, wholly supported. 


When the Simmons Company asked themselves 
what further improvement they could make in this 
wonderful new mattress, they decided to make for- 


ever impossible that look of crushed dejection 
around the edge that so soon overtakes most 
mattresses! 


O they extended to the very edge of their 
Beautyrest the tiny coils that are hidden all 
through it. Such firm upstanding lines! Such 
straight edges! The tiny coils sewed firmly inside 
the felted sides of the mattress spring right up after 
any pressure and hold the sides box-like and up- 
standing as long as the mattress endures. A well- 
rolled edge with a trim tape piping finishes it. Now 
your Beautyrest is as neat, well-boxed and attrac- 
tive in appearance as it is supreme in restfulness. 
In furniture and department stores you will find this 
improved Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50. West 
of the Rocky Mountains $41.50. Beautyrest hair up- 
holstered, from $60.00 to $100.00. Simmons cotton felt 
mattresses from $10.00 up. Simmons springs $7.00 to 
$60.00. Simmons beds $9.50 to $60.00. The name 
Simmons is plainly marked on every piece. Be sure to 
look for it. 
The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 
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Mrs. J. Borpen Harriman 


ts a woman of striking personality and fine 
presence. Her interests are as wide as hu- 
manity itself. Because of her great activity 
in political affairs, her distinguished service 
to the Democratic Party, and her aid in 
establishing the Woman’s National Demo- 
cratic Club, Mrs. Harriman 


all women interested in public affairs. Her 


known to 


Sunday evening supper parties in her de- 
lightful Washington home in F Street are 
unique. 


1") ‘ 
There one meets every interesting 


personality who visits Washington. 
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Right to the very edge go the small wire coils, 
holding firm the square boxed sides that will 
never crush. And how supreme is its com- 





z Rinttien jort, how perfect its buoyancy ! 
Lhe guest room in Mrs. Harriman’s Washington home, equipped with Simmons Beautyrest Mattress 


Simmons Spring and Simmons Bed, No. 1588 


SIMMON 


Beds -- Springs -- Mattresses 
SLEEP} 


{BUILT FOR 

















“That reminds me of the old days before we changed 
to Kelly-Springfields.” 
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(Continued from page 78) 


long enough fora green shoot to break 
through the surface of the earth, they 
want to pull it out further and hasten 
the process. A particular country neigh- 
bor of mine has a household of young 
people. Were they interested in flow- 
ers? I asked. Yes, but not to any great 
extent. What they relished was a 
brook nearby, for the brook meant 
ceasless action, and by damming the 
water a brook was in a way subject 
to child will. Leaves could be floated 
on its surface. And there was always 
a possibility that, if you dug long 
enough near the brook, another rill 
might gush forth. To these youngsters 
there was not half the fun in a gar- 
den that there was in running water. 
A child has no continuous sense of 
brooding mystery, and that is the 
heart and soul of a garden, in high 
noon or in midnight moonlight. 


TREASURES IN GARDENS 


The delight of a child in a garden 
is suddenness. The moment is a 
precious thing for youth. There is 
also much to be said for secrecy. These 
are the elements I shall bear in 
mind when I plan my garden. And 
the plan—there’s interest for you, 
marking thereon the hidden trea- 
sures of flowers, the bend of a path 
which leads to a host of dancing 
Daffodils, the trail of another path 
into the woods where there is a 
hidden bower. To wander through 
the woods, across streams, past fallen 
logs, up banks at slippery angles, 
through underbrush, until suddenly 
the way is barred by a branch, and 
one sees beyond a fairy circle of green 
moss. Here it is that one has a ren- 
dezvous with thrushes. Such things 
outside of a formal garden are as 
much the life of gardening as though 
they were in it. I like the casual way 
in which Poppies greet you every- 
where. If birds did not scatter the 
Poppy seeds, I would furtively wan- 
der forth and plant them—a mine of 
beauty to explode where least expect- 
ed. Those formalists who believe in 
having everything just right in a gar- 
den—banks of white, curves of purple 
shaded as though with a painter’s 
brush—how startled they are if strag- 
glers of orange or white peep from 
the forbidden circle! In sequestered 
nooks, I would hide flowers to be 
found. And the child in my house 
should be one of the acolytes to fol- 
low the high priestess who attended 
the flowers. It is the hour of Tulips, 
of Peonies, of Asters—the child should 
know it by daily service to the vases. 

A garden should be full of such 
surprises. There should be a wall in 
it, because there are so many climbing 
things to be planted, and children 
have sympathy with climbing things. 
I want a wall because Hollyhocks 
would not be Hollyhocks without one 
to peep over. I want to come sudden- 





ly upon Lilies-of-the-valley in shady 


nooks. All of these things should be 
marked upon the plan, and the plan 
should be made exciting. I can see 
such a drawing framed as though it 
were an ancient map, and hung above 
the hall table, and the child made 
guardian of the vases that flank its 
tall vases that hold a single 





sides 


flower—like a flame of life in al! 
seasons. 

We become unfortunately oversent'- 
mental when we consider gardens and 
children. We call the latter our litt 
flowers! “Come here, my Pansy 
exclaimed a Johnsonian friend of 
mine to a small girl who looked «s 
though she had taken a day off froin 
Queen Mab’s train. “I’m not a Pansy,” 
she retorted, stamping her foot, “they 


are ugly!” It was her protest, not so 


) 


much against Pansies as against false 
sentiment. Is there a fear of ugliness 
in the garden? Not unless grown-ups 
sentimentalize. You might just as well 
cultivate a fear in chitdhood which 
would send them screaming through a 
field of Ox-eyed Daisies! 

I know many who spend hours plan- 
ning the flower decoration of their 
homes. Yet they care nothing for 
the actual garden. As the seasons flow 
ct 
in the changes of the coverlets: the 
lilac room, the rose morning room 
have blossomed under the decorator’s 


nn) 


into one another, you can tell the 


cultivation. You peep from = garden 
flower curtains, you wipe your face 
upon towels of arboreal design. You 
are made to feel you are in a garden 
all the time you are in the house, but 
you are never once invited to go out- 
side and pick flowers. Apple green 
walls, with raspberry taffeta on the 
dressing table. There is a_ perfect 
chorus of Houses that Bloom in the 
Spring, tra la. There is thus 
thought given to seasonable interiors. 
But when it comes to making a gar- 
den appealing to childhood, neither 
you nor your gardener nor your archi- 
tect have given a thought to the mat- 
ter. Never have I found such confus- 
ion of mind as on that subject, and J 
have asked and asked and asked for 
enlightenment. There are those who 
remember when they were young sit- 
ting patiently on the lawn watching 
the grass grow; one kindly old lady 
declared that for many mornings she 
recalled standing beside a Tiger Lily 
and measuring herself; still another 
described with excitement that had 
lasted through the years being allowed 
the privilege of sitting up until the 
Centuryplant opened its _ reticent 
bloom. But there they stopped. Why 
really, they seemed to say, have child- 
ren rights in a garden? 


THE FLOWER-BOOK 


When I enter a home where there 
are flowers, I look for the flower-book 
near the guest-book—the diary that 
should be kept year in and year out 
in the home. There are  sensationa! 
happenings in a flower garden if 
you are a good reporter; there are 
fairy tales growing by every bulb if 
you have sufficient imagination. On 
such and such a day I saw: that is my 
motto for a child’s garden. Is not that 
the charm of reading Thoreau:—to 
him the quality of the air proc! rimed 
the spring. There is no reminder 1 
most houses of the life of flowers. 
I have found in some, strewn in odd 
corners of a desk, catalogs ot seeds 
and bulbs and garden tools; tom 
envelopes with sensational pictures 
Radishes and Peonies and 

(Continued on page 15+ 
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Estimates Without Obligation 
Send us your inquiry mow—it takes a little time 
to make fine Screens, and Weather Strips should 
be installed during mild weather. Our organiza- 


tion, 54 years old, is country-wide. 
Very interesting booklets mailed on 
request. 


URROWES R' 











sautify Your Miva 


with Burrowes Rustless Made-to-Order Screens 


Too often Screens are regarded as a “necessary 
evil’’, and often they look the part! Your home, 
be it mansion or cottage, should not be marred 
by a haphazard makeshift screening job, which 
perpetually will require re-covering, repainting 
and repairing. 

Burrowes Rustless Screens are designed to harmo- 
nize charmingly with YOUR home, and are fitted at 
your house by an expert. They not only are efficient and 
wear almost indefinitely, but they are positively beau- 
tiful and attractive to look at. Our own Copbronze net- 
ting, almost as transparent as glass and guaranteed 
Rustless in any climate, never requires repainting. 
Burrowes Screens are a positive and definite money- 
saving investmen\. ; 

Burrowes Window Screens are also made with All- 


for Windows, Doors, Casements, Sun Parlors, Piazza Enclosures and Sleeping Porches 


Metal Frames, strong, rigid, rust-proof and easily ré 
wirable in case of damage. Solid bronze also, if desired. 
BURROWES SCREEN DOORS 
The ordinary screen door is made solely to keep out 
insects, and often fails to do even that. The Burrowes 
door is designed to measure up to the best ideals of 
modern home designing. Built by master craftsmen, its 
cabinet construction is practically perfect. With special 
hardware and attractive grilles if desired, a Burrowes 
Screen Door is a work of art. It adds distinction to any 

entrance. 

BURROWES ALL-METAL WEATHER STRIP 
Carefully fitted by our own experts, its interlocking 

metal-to-metal contact absolutely prevents drafts around 

windows and doors, while insuring smooth, easy run- 

ning, without sticking of window sash. Vastly superio: 

to any other Weather Strip. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 22 Free St., Portland, Maine 


est and Largest Screen Manufacturers in the W 


USTLESS SCREENS 











Paul Cret 
The Delaware River Bridge 
and Smyser-Royer 











RALPH MOopjeska, Engineer 
PauL P. CrREtT, Architect 
KEYSTONE STATE CONSTRUC- 
rion Co., Builders 


Something ought to come out of 
a combination like that—a famous 
architect, the world’s largest sus- 
pension bridge, and a concern that 
likes nothing better than to ally it- 
self with such architectural and 
engineering achievements. 


But your architect or lighting fix- 
ture dealer will tell you just how 
much well designed and executed 
lighting fixtures add to the beauty 
of homes and estates as well 
great structures. 


SMYSER-ROYER CO. 


Main Office and Works - York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office 1700 Walnut Street 











Clip This 
Coupon Now 





KAUFFEMA\) 


SHIELDS AND ENCLOSURES 


This complete and original line includes both shields 
and complete enclosures with exclusive patented fea- 
tures. Made in many styles to add charm and com- 
fort to any interior. They conceal radiators artisti- 
cally—they reduce cleaning and damage bills—they 
save fuel. Everywhere proving themselves second in 
importance only to radiators themselves. They pay 
for themselves. Easy to order and easy to install. 
Without obligation learn more about them by return 
mail. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS AND RULE 


American Metal Products Corporation 
5876 Manchester Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send FREE, rule and folders, ‘‘Serving a Great Known 
Need” and “‘Why Architects Recommend Kauffman Equip- 
ment.”” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
































The Dolly Madison “Honeysuckle”? Brocade— No. 6202 


colorful -------- 
Stylish - - - - 
correct ::::::-::: 


NEVER have Dolly Madison Bed Spreads ) 





2 been shown in such profusion of color & 
G and color combinations—all beautiful be- ) 
« ; apie ) 
Vv yond words. Y 


)) ? q 
G All Dolly Madison Bed Spreads are Fast Color. ry) 
x Dolly Madison Bed Spreads can be obtained y 


4 at the better stores in a variety of qualities, a 
styles, and prices. Be sure to look for the y) 


Dolly Madison Label. 
rite r free Send 25c for Doll's Bed Spread ¢ 
© Writ i I Bed Sj 


“ GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. H-4 a 
I Torresdale & Frankford Aves., Philadelphia 


< i 
i DOLLY(@)MADISON ‘ 
6 Bed- Opreads 2 


illustrated booklet 
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(Continued from page 150) 


o’clocks. But nowhere do I find the 
diary that should be next the guest- 
book, the diary kept in childish hand 
of things seen, the entry to note the 
arrival of the latest bud. Extra, Ex- 
tra!! On such a morn the sap awoke, 
a live pulse stirred the Rose 
Says Thoreau of February 28, 1861, 
“The air was full of bluebirds yester- 
day.” This is the exciting sense of a 
garden which should be 
childhood, 
the dreariness of 
motto for school. 


bushes. 


awakened in 
which is so different from 
learning a floral 

Wild cultivators of a garden they 
may be, but surely gentle observers of 
a garden’s beauty. One of my treas- 
ured stories as a youngster was in Irv- 
ing’s “Knickerbocker History”: of that 
Dutch imagined his 
Suntlowers together as_ his 
would 
drawn 


Governor who 
massed 
Forth he 


with his 


enemy. go into the 
sword and 
mow them down, and strut in bravery. 
How often have I seen an overtall 
plant in the garden, and with a stick 
have felled it with accurate aim. 
How often have I taken the 
hose and 


varden 


varden 
aimed it at a flaming red 
blossom and deluged it to destruction, 
imagining it to be a fire! Such antics 
of childhood must be reckoned with 
in a garden—they are not unnatural 
For such restlessness beauty 
in a garden is a thing ew passant. But 
the more beauty one passes the more 


activities. 


sensitive one becomes to beauty, the 
more considerate one becomes. I would 
have children each day place one 
flower in a vase, picked with an eye 
to the color of the glass, Then I care 


not how often seed pods ire popped, 


MAKING THE 


DINING 


Daisies are sacrificed to 
“She loves me, she loves me _ not,” 
how many petals are shaken, though 
I would rather that Violets and Rose 
leaves were candied than wastefully 
sacrificed. 

It is a new subject, this, of chil- 
dren and gardens, 
been 


how many 


though they have 
associated in sentimental minds 
since flowers began. Education in the 
an effort to shackle 
wild cultivators—not a wise way to- 
ward love of flowers. The little flower 
cirl at a wedding carries her basket 
of feathery but her mind is 
on the rosebud bowlets on her dress. 


garden is merely 


bloom, 


She didn’t “gather ye rose buds while 
ye may.” And I doubt whether, as you 
sit at dinner, in the light of napery 
and delicate and profusion of 
cut flowers, your hostess has given a 
thought to it. There are 
bowl of running water at the bottom 
of the flicht of stairs; the living 
room, the dining room, each bedroom 
has its quota from the garden. “How 
thoughtful,” we say. But the 
has done it all. 
ganized. The garden is outside with 
all its wealth of beauty. You are even 
told about it and of the 
which the 


china 


Lilies in the 


maid 
The house is well or- 


prizes of 
is proud. Your 
hostess stands smiling to greet you. 


gardener 


Long stemmed flowers are in her arm. 
“TI see your garden is in bloom,” you 
say. Upstairs the child is making a 
house out of the florist’s box from the 
city. It is such spirit that keeps the 
child from understanding the real 
flower garden. Such over-cultivated 
society creates the wild cultivators of 
which we write. 


MontTrosE J. Moses 


ROOM 


(Continued from page 73) 


usually — stiff room. Let us 


take a small apartment where the very 


dining 


moderately-sized dining room has the 
table, 
chairs. The one 


usual center sideboard and 
window in this room 
faces east, a window of fair size, 
but not recessed and, therefore, not 
spacious enough for a breakfast table. 
This space can, however, accommodate 
two comfortable, overstuffed chairs 
and a small table. On the table, in ad- 
dition to a bowl of flowers, there 
smoking equipment, there- 
by providing an excellent retreat in 
which to read the 
When not in use, this friendly furni- 
ture group gives an added attraction 
to the 
One can readily imagine the 
fort of a medium sized room having 
the usual complement of dining table 
and chairs and, in place of the stereo- 
typed sideboard, a large cabinet suit- 
able for holding china in the upper 
part, its cupboard with projecting 
shelf in the lower section doing the 
duty of a sideboard. At one end is 
bay window in which is a breakfast 
table enough for a 
family of four, surrounded — by 
a comfortable settee and two chairs. 
This simple change from the usual 
method of furnishing a dining room 
is enough to dispel anything approach- 


might be 


morning paper. 


room. 


com- 


commodious 


ing the customary set appearance. 

In almost any of the 17th and 18th 
Century houses England, one may 
find abundant proof of the efforts 
made to avoid stiff or formal rooms, 
the formality generally hiding under 
a mistaken idea of imparting dignity. 
In many of the interiors which have 
to be used for state functions it is not 
unusual to find settees and comfort- 
able chairs placed near windows or 
fireplaces so as to impart a sense of 
friendliness and comfort. 

In other similarly correct 
lishments secretaries and odd_book- 
holding books and 
old documents have been met. with. 


estab- 


cases reference 
Surely there is a happy medium in this 
all important matter of 
vreater comfort and restfulness to oul 
cuests, 


givin 


as well as ourselves, while in- 
dulging in the pleasant routine cer 

mony 
food. 


To sum up, 


associated with the serving 0! 
whether one remait 
in the dining room after the hurr 

meal or passes quickly on, the deco: 
tion of this interior should sugg 
leisure and graceful living. Avé 
stereotyped pieces and arrangemer 
and select comfortable furnishin 
that contain an invitation to ling 
for a time after the real business 

the meal is done. 
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Window Arrangements 


HIS beautiful home shows a 

few pleasing arrangements 
of Crittall Steel Casement Win- 
dows. The same beauty of slim, 
graceful outlines and leaded 
panes of glass can easily be ycurs, 
for your new home. 


You can have all the individu- 
ality of antique casements, com- 
bined with every modern feature 
of comfort and convenience. 
Crittall Casements are guaranteed 
windand weather proof, without 
weatherstrips, in either inward 
or outward opening types. 


Your architect is familiar with 
Crittall Casements—let him tell 
you how suitably they will fit 
into your plans. May we send 
youourillustrated catalog, show- 
ing how easily they can be 
draped, screened and washed ? 


Residence of Mr. A. W. Frank, Cincinnati 
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This portfolio of latest 
Togan Summer Cottages 


NOW READY with sash cord breaking? ... Not if the windows are 


The Togan Summer cottage catalog is really 
an inspiration. Here are summer places truly 
out of the ordinary in beauty—in comfort— 
in convenience, completeness and fine con- 
struction. Yet the cost is very moderate, be- 
cause a great organization of specialists and 
years of experience enables Togan to not only 


te 


Important 
To Overlook, 


Silver Lake 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





COTTON BRAIDED SASH CORD 







In that new house—are you going to be annoyed 


hung with SILVER LAKE, for this sturdy cotton- 
braided cord is guaranteed for 20 years—and under 
ordinary use it generally lasts much longer. 

At Hardware and General Stores in bulk—or in 


Handy Packages with directicns for installing. 


SILVER LAKE Co. 
312 Nevada Street, Newtonville, Mass. 


Sweat’s Catalogue 


build better but also to give much greater value. ur ’ Catalogue 


Send for this interesting book. 


Fill out and mail this coupon to above address. 


TOGAN-STILES, iwc. | Peemoue ti 


1625 Eastern Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


a 


doesn't carry 


SILVER LAKE, 4chitect 
Eastern O fice please send us Contractor 
TOGAN-STILES, INC. his name and 
Newtonville, Mass. address. Dealer 





























The Warm Air of Spring 
in Your Home All Winter 


HE pure, 
bracing, 
moist air of 
spring, con- 
stantly chang- 








ing, is the ideal 
atmosphere for health and happiness. It can 
be kept circulating through your home all 
winter by the Andes Re-Conditioning Heat- 
ing System, endorsed and used by thou- 
sands of home owners. 


The atmosphere of the whole home is 
changed from four to six times an hour by 
the forced air system, which you can rely 
upon to heat any and all rooms at any and all 
times. It is the only system where heat does 
not flow of its own free will but is forced 
and, therefore, easily controlled. 





Andes Re-Conditioning Heating 


Andes Heating Systems may be operated 
either as gravity or forced systems. They 
are unsurpassed for the high quality of materi- 
als, workmanship and exceptional engineer- 
ing genius. The Andes Engineers are at your 
free disposal for preparation of your heating 
plans. As experts and specialists in this one 
branch of heating they are unexcelled. Andes 
Systems are used by many of the country’s 
leading architects. 





Plan now to have this heating system in- 
stalled according to the standard code. Burns 
any fuel, including oil. Absolutely gas and 
dust tight. Costs less to operate and very 
little more to buy. 


Write for our interesting booklet on 
Re-Conditioning and Heating, which tells 
how to heat your home healthfully, com- 
fortably and thoroughly. 


ANDES RANGE & FURNACE CORP. 


RANGE sANRES FURNACES 
SYSTEM 


GENEVA,N.Y. 
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Compactness and excellence 
real consideration in the 
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of equipment were given 


planning of the Douglas 


Fairbanks kitchen and the servants dining room beyond 


THE AIR IN 


THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 119) 


ture in our rooms falls below this our 
throats get dry and our membranes be- 
come irritable and easy prey to dis- 
integrating dust maladies—one of 
which is sinus trouble. 

Ventilation is not theory; it is a 
fact. More exact experiments are be- 
ing made today showing the evil ef- 
fects of bad air and the good effects 
of healthy air than probably in any 
other field. This is due to the indoor- 
ness of American life and the under- 
ground building projects that are in 
progress. 

The biologists, doctors, physicists, 
architects, psychologists and health 
departments are united and agreed 
that improper ventilation is the root 
of most health and efficiency prob- 
lems. It affects blood pressure, bodily 
temperature, pulse rate and of course 
the general health. In New York 
State alone, about $200,000 a year is 
wasted in faulty ventilation. “If this 
were all,” says Dr. C. E. A. Win- 
slow of the Yale School of Medicine 
and Chairman of the New York State 
Ventilation Commission, “if the harm 
done by faulty theories of ventilation 
(and we add “or no ventilation”) 
were limited to the pocketbook, the 
matter might be dismissed as one to 
be settled between public appropriat- 
ing bodies and their own consciences.” 
And then he goes on to stress the fact 
that health is the main consideration. 

Ideal ventilation, then, increases ra- 
diator or heating efficiency. It must 
be dependable every day and all day, 
summer and winter, fall and spring. 
It must permit uniform distribution 
and diffusion of fresh air in all parts 
of the ventilated areas. It must work 
without noise or hurricaning. It must 
have with it proper humidity of mois- 
ture controls. It must also be backed 
by proper temperature control. It 
should have an air dust control device. 

Where there is poor circulation of 
air and the temperature is low, heat 
making must be greater in winter. 
Therefore there is a saving of about 
one third on fuel bills when a house is 


properly ventilated. The throwing uy 
of windows to let in cold air wastes 
millions of dollars in fuel yearly. 
Weatherstrips, be it remembered, a1 
one of the wisest accompaniments of 
all ventilation projects, as are als 
inter-walls and ceiling and roof ji 
sulation. 

You will be told that a house ven- 
tilates itself from cracks, windows, 
doors and so forth a certain number 
of times a day, so you really do not 
need insulation, weatherstrips and 
humidifiers and ventilation installa- 
tions. But, if you were told there is 
enough heat in your body to warm 
your bed, you would still install a 
furnace, would you not: 

Each one of us consumes six times 
as much air as food. Does it not stand 
to reason that such devourings should 
be controlled—or at least cleaned? 

Furniture of ancient vintage can- 
not live in steam heated homes and 
rapidly falls apart—but _ perfectly 
ventilated and humidified air will not 
affect it. Museums and _ furniture 
houses know this and have proper aif 
conditions for furniture. Yet we go 
on suffering with throats and lungs, 
high blood pressures and so forth. 

An acquaintance glowed with prid 
about some furniture she had brought 
here from an old chateau in France. 
Later we met and asked her, “How 3s 
the glorious furniture?” ‘Gone t 
”» quoted she. “Ventilate cor- 
rectly and save the pieces?” we said— 
and then elucidated. 

In a brick house the air changes 
about every two hours; in an apart 
ment the air changes about twice 4 
day. This is not enough, especially 1 
many human bits of furnit 
about. 


pieces, 


rre 


Before building a private |welling 
it should be a part of the bond to i 
clude a ventilation system, a well as 
it is included in banks and factories 
This would be another factor of Us 
fulness of space, because inside rooms 
cellars and windowless spaces could 
then be kept airy and healthy 
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You can erect this charming cottage when and 
| where you want it... 
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il THE above illustration shows a typical Hodgson 


] Perhaps you are considering a small mountain 
—_——— Cottage. Charming, isn’t it? This house can 


lodge or a summer camp. We have many of these 


. Maps Room 
CouRTYARD 9x12 





easily be erected with unskilled labor in two 
days’ time—or less. 
Hodgson Portable Houses are known the world 


smaller type houses which can be erected in a 
few hours. Our new free catalog gives prices 
and complete information regarding portable 


24 XxX 24 <a 
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houses, cottages, camps, garages, poultry-houses, 
etc. Also garden furnishings, bird houses, dog 
kennels, etc. Send for catalog G today. 


over for their durability as well as their artistic 
beauty. They are finished to the smallest detail 
by skilled woodworkers here in our great work- 


w2xl2 shops. Shipped to you in finished sections, plainly 




















j at numbered and all ready to bolt together. E. F. HODGSON CO. 
rly prey Livinc Room | [ewe Only the finest woods obtainable are used in 1108 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
cxo |czo| pryre | Hodgson House construction. The framework 6 East 39th St., New York City 
5 = is of sturdy Oregon pine. The walls and roofs 
” sate sow Doom of red cedar—the most durable wood known. 
Sen Room oe —a T2XI5 Staunch and steady and absolutely weather- Portable 
| yroof, Hodgson Houses stand for years without NE Ce 
= a mm & nto Si HOUSES 
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Instant Waste Disposal 
in the Maytag Home 


ITH convenience and sanitation ever 
associated with the name Maytag, of 
course there is a Kernerator in the Maytag 
home. Its “live-ability” will never be spoiled 
by the irritating nuisance of foul smelling 
garbage can and dangerous rubbish pile. 


All waste—not only garbage, but sweepings, tin cans, 
bottles, magazines, papers, trash of every kind — is 
merely dropped through the handy hopper door, in 
or near the kitchen. 

Falling to the basement brick combustion chamber, 
everything but metallic objects and non-combustibles 
is burned completely. The latter are flame sterilized 
for removal with the ashes. No gas, coal or other fuel 
required—no upkeep cost—just a match does it. Over 
2500 architects and contractors have used and recom- 
mend the Kernerator. Selected for Home Owner’s 
Service Institute Model Homes in 30 principal cities. 


Send for interesting booklet, “The Sanitary Elimina- 
tion of Garbage and Household Waste”. Address: 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


5 East Water Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Kernerator - equipped residence 
of Mr. F. L. Maytag, Washing 
Machine manufacturer, Newton, 
Iowa. Cervin & Horn, Archi- 
tects, Rock Island, Ill. 





Costs no n.ore 
than a good 
radio, but must 
be built in 
when building. 








( RADIATOR FURNITURE 


« Admiration 


Your home has a touch of 
individuality when equipped 
with SLYKER Radiator Fur- 
niture in charming period 
effects. Can be matched to 
any color desired. They 





Metal 





oairetias 
Cane Grille 


Type 


aj In Period Designs }: 


and convert dry heat into 

healthful atmosphere. Your 

bedroom with SLYKER Fur- 
| niture will be made more 
attractive. And other rooms 
too! See the Slyker repre- 
sentative and learn how to 
beautify your radiators. De- 
tails and estimates with- 












G us PAT OFF 


THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 





‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen, 











out the slightest ob- 
ligationon your part. 


provide a useful win- 
dow seat or console 





SCHLEICHER, INC., 3806 Georgia Street, Gary, Ind. 


Slyker Show Rooms in Principal Cities or write direct to Schleicher, Inc. 
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The Essex 

THE ORIGINAI of THIS TYPICALLY FRENCH PAPER 

WE KNOW fo 0€ OVER 100 YEARS OLD IT WAS 

FOUND in the OLD BENJAMIN CREAMER HOUSE on 

ESSEX STREET, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. OUR 

FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OFFERS YOU SEVERAL DII 

FERENT COLOR EFFECTS of U/11S EXQUISITE DESIGN 
A Quaint Paper From Old Salem 

ow 

Unseen but perceptible each Strahan wall paper, as in 
the case of the Essex paper, carries with it the spirit of 
the great artist who founded this business. 
In 1886 Thomas Strahan, a wall paper dealer in Boston, 
Massachusetts, unable to secure papers to meet his 
exacting standards, organized this Company to manu- | 
facture them. 
Today Strahan reproductions of old Colonial and other | 


period papers are as you would expect, when produced 
by a factory actuated by the highest ideals and con- 
ducted on a quality and not a production basis. 


Other new and interesting Strahan wall papers can be 


seen wherever fine papers are shown. 


‘Ask your dealer or decorator 
to show them to you. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
Factory: CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Showroom Chicago Showroom 





417 FIFTH AVENUE 6 No. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
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FLOWERS FOR 


House & Garden 


EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 118) 


the Japanese do not search for unu- 
sual or striking materials as we do, 
but take flower branches and 
with which they are intimately famil- 
and clipping 
work up their twigs and berries until 


leay es 


iar, and by bending 
they are the delight of every artist 
soul. They use no poor flowers, no 
weak bases, or bends, but full, strong 
curves. A fine curve of a branch re- 
peating the curve of its vase gives har- 
mony and pleasure, but always with 
the necessary feeling of balance, both 
in line and color. Straight leaves and 
opened flowers are considered strong 
and are placed near half-opened 
flowers or curled leaves which are weak, 


while small flowers are grouped 
in masses, and larger flowers are 


used sparingly and are separated to give 
each its full effect. These few may 
be in different states of development 
—fully open, half blown or in bud— 
and are placed in any position, even to 
profiles or a back turned to the audi- 
ence, if that is the most becoming view. 
You may notice that I stress these differ- 
ing positions, for we too often use 
every flower in the same size and age. 
CONSIDER THE LIGHT 
It is always wise to imagine where 
finished arrangement is to be 
placed in reference to the light. If you 
are doing it for a dark hall, where the 
light is artificial and from above, all 
the lower half will be in shadow and 
you may wish to put bright oranges 
or red in these shadows to lighten the 
dark place, or you may place a flower 
having an 


your 


exquisite texture where 
light will come through the petals, 
or shine directly on them, to give it 
full value. Often by turning 
an arrangement from the light vou 
throw 


color 


a too prominent color into 
shadow, and give it all mystery. 
Strong, hard or dark color is often 
placed in front of the stems at the 
point, or above, where the rim of the 
bowl crosses the stems. In this position 
a flower or leaf will obstruct the view 
into the bowl and hide the many lines 
of the thereby focusing the 
center of interest. Blue, purple and 
dark red are often used in this posi 
tion as they throw the rest of the 
composition into relief, while light 
flowers are used at the top where the 
sun would naturally fall, to keep 
the plan from looking top-heavy. 
Two great into 
amateurs fall are overcrowding and 


stems, 


dangers which 
making too many centers of interest. 

Of color there is much to be said and 
much to be written, andalways there are 
experiments to be made. White, cream, 
gray and greens are used to pull un- 


happy colors together, while orange, 


red and purple are equally useful as 
discords. For discords should often b 
tried; they are as stimulating as a das} 
of ice water in our sleepy faces. Tepic 
arrangements do not stir the blood, anc 
sometimes a tonic is good for our estheti 
spring souls. One way of combinin 

color is to make for yourself the spec 

trum chart used as an illustration fo 
this article. Mrs. Albert Herter suggest 
that all garden lovers keep this chart i 

their flower rooms and study its con 

binations. She holds that if blue and re 

flowers are to be used together, an 
they will not harmonize, they should | 
united by using the color they mak 
when mixed, which is purple, and a 
shades of purple. This would appl 
to each of the primary colors and tl 
side of the triang! 
nearest it. If, however, you need to | 
very sure of your harmony, take tl 


color on each 


complementary color directly — 0] 


posite your primary and play wit 
these by using adjacent shades. Fi 


color schemes assuring har- 


mony, use with your basic color son 


simple 


which are nearly related, such as blue, 
blue-purple and blue-green; or 

contrast and snap with notes of com- 
plementary color, As you 
familiar with combinations and these 
simple 
make 


cords by skipping one or more of the 


becon > 


adjoining shades, you may 


strong combinations or dis- 
chart sections and trying touches of 
unrelated color. 


COM POSTTION 


But the last and most vitally impor- 
tant part of flower arrangement is one 
most often forgotten: the selection of 
different forms of flowers and leaves 
to place together. Leaves play an 
enormously important role in 
position, from the delicate sprays of 
Ferns to the clear line of the Calla 
leaf. Light, feathery flowers make a 
while the strong heads 
of Tulips bring about instant design, 
and these combined with 


com- 


background, 


a spray of 


ordinary grasses give grace. Ixias, 
Pussywillows, Montbretias and_ the 


ives of the Yucca give style, smart- 
n-ss and dash, and break up monoto- 
nous formality. The endless combina- 
tior of all these lines gives us some- 
thine to look forward to in a life- 
time of arrangements. After all you 
must let yourself go, and never do 
the same arrangements twice. 

Arrange those which appeal to you 
most, and that you long to do, but 
leave the most entrancing blooms on 
the florist’s counter if you do not fee! 
the urge to give them a proper setting 
at that very moment, 





































SANI ONYX Window Sills 


Unlike painted wood, SANI ONYX Window 
Sills are unaffected by rain and sun and retain 
their beautiful fire-polished surface for the life 
of the building. Never require refinishing. 
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Builders and individual home 
rs are invited to send for 
SANI ONYX book, show- 
the many ways in which 
amazing material may be 
to lower costs and add 
1 to any home. 






Leaky Radiators 
Conquered! 


XPENSIVE rugs, carpets and 

hardwood floors no longer 
need suffer damage from leaky 
steam and hot water radiators. 
The SANI ONYX Raised Rim 
Floor Plate is easily and quickly 
installed. Costs little and lasts a 
lifetime. Its gleaming fire-polished 
surface of deepest black adds a 
touch of distinction to any room. 
Growing in popularity everywhere 
in the most exclusive homes. 


Like SANI ONYX walls, ceilings 
and wainscotings, these Radiator 


Floor Plates are practically un- | 


breakable. Will not mar, crack 


nor discolor. More beautiful and | 


less expensive than marble or tile. 
Easily kept clean with a damp 
cloth. 








ANIONYX 





AVITREOUS MARBLE 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


153 BROOKSIDE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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‘T want the best heat 
in our new home 


HE health of my family—their winter comfort and 

well-being is my , fe consideration. I have investigated 
the subject of home heating impartially and thoroughly. 
These are a few of the main reasons why I insist that my 
home be heated by 








INSTALLED ACCORDING TO THE STANDARD CODE 


UTTERMOST DEPENDABILITY — Nothing to get out of order. 
No pipes to leak, clog or freeze. 

SIMPLICITY—Easily understood, operated by anyone. 

SAFETY —Nothing offering danger or hazard. 

FLEXIBILITY—It responds at once to draft control. I can have just 
a trace of heat on cool mornings or a temperature which will 
thoroughly warm the home in the severest blizzard. 

RESPONSIVENESS — I can have heat quickly — seven minutes after 
the fire is started the house begins to warm up. No waiting for 
slow-moving apparatus to function. 

ECONOMY — Both of installation and upkeep. Burns any kind of 
fuel efficiently. 

NO BULKY, UNSIGHTLY APPARATUS IN ROOMS—The regis- 
ters are handsome and unobtrusive. They demand no space neither 
do they add great weight to the building. 

CLEAN HEAT —I am assured of a clean, dust-free heat that means 
much in lowered cleaning and laundry bills. 


This symbol identifies the dealer in your city 
who installs Warm Air according to the 
Standard Code. Only when installations are 
made under this Code can there be certainty 
of enjoying the many advantages of Warm 
Air. Insist on Warm Air and insist that it be 
installed according to the code. 





NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING 
and VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 


24 E. LONG STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Send us your name National Warm Air Heating & Ventilating Association, 


, 24 FE = : 
and we'll send you «&, 24 eee ee red . ’ —_ 
free of charge an in- indly mail a copy of your booklet on home heating. 


teresting booklet of i ts a 20rd R.F.D......... 
valuable facts about 
home heating. Oe ee ee eee eee 
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fr cheer of color correctly harmonized— 

the protection of a sturdy fabric without 
the feel of “clumsiness”... these are the two 
unusual merits that put Lancaster Slip Cover 
Cloth in a class by itself. And — most im- 


portant — the colors won't fade! Lancaster 
Mills, its sponsors, have taken the approved 
tones of the mode — wallflower, mauve, 


taupe, old blues, forest greens, beige, rouge 
— blended them skilfully into correct de- 
signs ... and built into the fabric all of 
the craftsmanship of three generations of 
fine fabric makers. These are indeed the 
aristocrats in the field of slip cover fabrics! 


better stores and 
used by discriminating decorators 


- — 
Shown by the 


Amory, Browne & Co. 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


A. 2k eR BOM. ES 

If Lancaster Slip Cover Cloth should 

fade, we will refund not only the full 

cost of the fabric itself, but also the 
cost of labor and trimmings. 





LANCASTER 





SLIP COVER CLOTH 











FOR TOWN 


whatever situation this kind of me- 
morial may be chosen the same consid- 
eration should be given. The effec- 
tiveness of gateways has never been 
fully appreciated. They might be 
fittingly erected as memorials in many 
places—the highway approaches to 








Epiror’s Nore.—In the Town 
jects have been considered. Those 


House & Garden 


BETTERMEN T 


(Continued from page 123) 
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The Dudley memorial gates at Harvard, by Howells & Stokes, 

architects, are an indication of another purpose to which monu- 

ments may be put; not merely for institutions, but for parks 
and communities as well 


towns and_ vill&ges, 


strategic position, a position which 


well suited for the fulfilling of their 


significant purposes. 


Betterment Series the following sub- 
that are starred are accompanied by 


original designs for buildings, etc., of which working drawings may be 
obtained at the nominal price of $1 per set. Apply to the Town Better- 
ment Editor, House & Garden, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


Roadside Booths 
Benches & Flag Poles 
Filling Stations 
Street Lights 
Roadside 
Small Buildings 
Roadside Design 
Club 
Salvage for Town Betterment 


Signs 
Houses 


The Best Street Trees 

Band Stands 

Real Estate Offices 

Village Greens 

The Way Westchester Does It 
Station Grounds . 

A Wayside Trolley Shelter 
Information Booths 
Preserving Historic Houses 
Memorial Fountains 
Traffic Signals 








In the Cause of Town Betterment 


April 1925* 
May 1925* 
June 1925* 
July 1925* 
August 1925* 
September 1925* 
November 1925 
December 1925 
January 1926 
February 1926* 
March 1926 
April 1926* 
May 1926* 
June 1926* 
July 1926* 
August 1926 
November 1926* 
December 1926 
January 1927 


February 192 
March 1927* 


Ge 
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parkway en- 
trances, and entrances to the grounds 
of public and private institutions, in 
all of which they would occupy a 











len 








April, 1927 


Demand BOHN porcelain exteriors 





























Princely 
Patronage 


UNG-LO was an ancient 

Chinese prince of the 
illustrious line of Ming, 
for centuries the ruling 
dynasty of China. He 
and other early emperors 
of China gave their finan- 
cial aid and patronage to 
porcelain makers of older 
ages. 


BOHN SYPHON 


Mechanical 
Refrigeration 


The BouN Syphon 
Refrigerator, in its 
perfection of prin- 
ciple and design, 
adapts itself both 
practically and 
scientifically to 
mecnanical refriger- 
ation as well as ice. 


Today when patronage has 
given way to enterprise 
and practical superiority, 
the BOHN REFRIGERATOR 
ComPANY stands pre-emi- 
nent as the manufacturer 
of porcelain exterior and 
interior finished refrigera- 
tors. 


BoHN Syphon Refrigera- 
tors of gleaming white 
porcelain are sold by the 
best dealers everywhere 
at prices which standard- 
ization has made low to 
every income. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR Co. 


SAINT PAUL 


CHICAGO 
127 No. Michigan Blvd. 


NEW YORK 
SE. 46th St. 


BOSTON 
707 Boylston St. 
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Cutaway View of Walker 
Dishwasher. Adequate Ca- 
pacity. Thorough water action. 
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Model 8 Walker Built-in Super-Sink 


wo 
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“Why So Happy, 


Mother?” 


“ APPY, my dears, to get out of 


‘doing dishes’, and to have 


more time for my family. I feel so much better since Dad gave 
me the Walker Super-Sink. Dad simply must tell some of our 
friends how they can be made happy too.” 


The desire to shun disagreeable work isn’t plain lazi 
ness. Mothers have a right to employ their time and 
effort in the more fruitful and satisfying details of 
housework. Cooking is an art—but dishwashing is 
drudgery. Let the Walker Dishwasher relieve you of 
this unpleasant kitchen task. 


Whether you select the gleaming 
porcelain-enamel Super-Sink, or the 
colorful tile setting, or the individ- 
ual model, the principle is the same 
ind the results are sure. 

An electric switch controls the 
operation. Hot, cleansing water is 
driven directly against all the 


and backs. So 


dishes—fronts 









Why toil 
ata sink 
like this? 
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Model 12 
Walker 
Super-Sink 5. 
“ 








without 
sink 


simply and soundly designed, after 
years of tests with leading Domes- 
tic Science Experts and practical 
housewives, that a child can oper- 
ate and secure perfect results. 


Make your old or new kitchen 
modern by installing a Walker 
Super-Sink. Ask your Architect or 
Plumber—they should know about 
the new Walker Models. 


For your new or old home, the Walker 
costs but little more than an ordinary sink. 
It will modernize your kitchen and revolu- 
tionize your day’s work. A Super-Sink and 
a tried, proved Dishwasher. Plumbed-in for 
a lifetime of service. Write for folder that 
tells the story. 


If you will send sketch of your kitchen 
with dimensions and location of present 
equipment, our Kitchen Planning Service 
will recommend not only the proper Walker 
Model but an arrangement of your kitchen 
on an efticiency basis. WALKER DISH- 
WASHER CORP., Dept. 701, 246 Walton St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Walker Dishwasher Corp., 
Dept. 701, 246 Walten St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send free and, full information describ- 
ing models and operation of the Walker Dish- 
washer-Sink and Individual Machines for oid 
or new homes. 
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It is easy 
to drape 
beautiful 


windows jth 
these curtain rods 


O you like ruffly, girl 

ish window curtains 

or simpler, more formal 

ones? Whichever you pre- 

fer, they should be hung on 

flat, satin-smooth rods, sag- 

less and rustless, Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rods. 

These are the rods that 
interior decorators find give 
the smartest results in the 
elaborate and beautiful win- 
dow treatments they design 
and execute for their clients. 
They are so easy to use that 
they will simplify your cur- 
tain problems for you. 

A few taps of the hammer 
will put theCan’t-Fall Hook- 
Hanger in place. The flat, 
smooth-finished rod will slip 
easily through the hems, and 
the exclusive Judd stiffen- 
ing ribs will keep the rod 
from sagging. 


Judd Bluebird Curtain 


Rods come in single, double, triple and sash styles to 
suit any type of window-draping you select. Ask for 


























and rose Rayon voile were supported by Double 
Jucd Bluebird Curtain Rods, and were draped 
back by Judd Opalescent Glass Holdbacks, 


numbered H-35. 


‘1 WRITE FOR FOLDER 

Our fully illustrated folder, “Twenty-eight 
Suggestions for Beautiful Windows,” will 
be sent you free if you will write for it. 


Illustrated at the left is the Single 
Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod, with an 
actual size enlargement to show the 


exclusive Judd Stiffening Ribs. 


The curtains 
shown above are 
on the Double 
Judd Bluebird 
Curtain Rod 
and are draped 
back by Judd 
Opalescent 
Glass Hold- 
back H-35. 











them by name at your nearest hardware or department 
store—you can identify the genuine by the Bluebird on 


the box. H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 87 
Chambers Street, New York City. 


JUDD CGininRods 


Blachicd 
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The dissymetrical form 
of the rococo in this 
bronze doré flambeau 
is typical of le style 
Louis Quinze. Courtesy 
Bagués Inc. 


House © Garden 





LIGHTING FIXTURES of LOUIS QUINZE 


(Continued from page 101) 


and that with the whim of nature in 
forming the rocks and shells, rocaille 
signifying a mingling of water-worn 
rockery and shell forms. But through 
all this inorganic and fantastic scroll- 
ing emerged the more natural leaf 
forms of the Acanthus, which few 
artists can abandon when once their 
pencils begin to dally with its fas- 
cinating possibility of scroll and 
swirl and curve. Because of our in- 
terest in this subject of the Acan- 
thus, beloved of designers since the 
days of Greece, we actually grew 
an Acanthus plant and so fell com- 
pletely under its spell. 

The reign of Louis XV was the 
era of bronze doré and crystal. We 
find the most beautiful conceptions 
of the period worked out in these 
materials and sold by jewelers as 
precious things. Silver and gold were, 
of course, used by royalty and the 
very rich, but artists of the period 
made some of their most delightful 
designs in cuivre, copper, or bronze 
argenté or doré, and in crystal. Steel, 
ornamented with bronze doré, was 
also popular. Some bougeoirs were 
exquisite fantasies, 
with brilliants and 
ornamental than practical. 

Porcelain candlesticks were made 
in the Chinese style. The mantel and 
console table garnitures of the 18th 
Century doubtless had their inspira- 
tion in vases, covered urns, and can- 
dlesticks imported from China at this 
time. Their origin goes back thou- 
sands of years to the time when bronzes 
in similar shapes formed the garni- 


capriciously _ set 
were much more 


ture for the altar in ancient Chinese 





This 


worship. This idea of arranging orn 

mental vases, urns, or clock and candle- 
sticks to compose a garniture is charac- 
teristic of the 18th Century interior. 
The vogue for cuivre doré or ormolu 
mountings was carried to such an ex- 
tent that Chinese porcelain 
vases were elaborately mounted with 
base and cover and often’ encased 
more or less completely in decorati 

metal swags and scrolls. Fine fur 

ture was often almost covered in the 


costly 


same way, abandoning wood carving 
for the resplendence of 
mounts. On the corners of 
desks these mounts often terminated 
in candle branches of practical light- 
ing aid. The 
rococo branch work and leafage, or 


metallic 
writing 





designs were either 
were figures of women or cupids up- 
holding branch work or simple candle 
cups, 

Table candlesticks with stems, and 
andélabres with several branches 
candles were not the only forms. The 
surtout de table for the center of 
dining table, charmingly elaborated, 
became a decorative necessity in every 
household. Of 
possible, merely silvered if not. Tl 
typical 


important silver 


design was based on 
version of a large jar or vase incor- 
curvili 
structure set up on feet and support- 
ing scrolled 


porated in an elaborate 


candle branches. ‘These 
were made in silver or in some other 
metal, silvered. Designs such as those 
by Meissonier included human fig- 
ures, satyrs, nymphs, etc. The scrolled 
candle branches were often an int 
part of the ornament and not super- 
(Continued on page 166) 
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enameled metal applique, an example 


from Rouen, has flowers and leaves brightly 
colored on a mellow cream ground. Courtesy 
P. W. French & Co. 
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Cost of equipment, in- 

cluding gas range—$135 

and up, exclusive of gas 
and installation. 


(Gas means 
convenience— 
use it 
wherever 
you live! 


Ir you live where the gas 
mains do not reach, Pyro- 
fax will bring you all the 
conveniences of city gas. 
Pyrofax Gas Service is 
now available in all com- 
munities where there is 
no city gas. 


Pyrofax is delivered to 
your door in steel con- 
tainers by our local rep- 
resentatives if you live 
within 25 miles of one 
of our 135 distributing 
points. Otherwise deliv- 
ery is made by common 
carrier from the nearest 
distributing station. 


Pyrofax is gas. It is 
piped, like city gas, direct 
to your range. It burns 
with a clean, hot flame 
that is free from soot. 
Our authorized dealers 
are ready to help you 
select a leading type of 
standard gas range— 
adapted especially for use 
with Pyrofax. However, 
any standard gas ap- 
pliance may be used. 


Back of Pyrofax stands 
the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation 
which, with its associated 
companies, is the largest 
manufacturer of com- 
pressed gases in the 
world. Their years of ex- 
perience guarantee ser- 
vice and performance of 
Pyrofax. See your local 
gas appliance dealer 
about Pyrofax. Or mail 
us the coupon. 





. . . . 9 
“Burns like city gas—not a liquid fuel 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


( IDE AND Carson Cremicats Corp., Pyrofax Division, HG-4 
( ide and Carbon Building, 30 E. 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me your booklet, “In the House Around the Corner,” 


giving 


lete information about Pyrofax. 
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“..-and its justas 
efficient as it is 
beautiful 


You will always be proud of 
your all-porcelain Gibson. It 
is the finest refrigerator made. 
It never grows old. Its orig- 
inal beauty is permanent—also 
its unequaled food-saving 
efficiency. 

Two marvelous features are 
responsible for this life-long 
built-in service. The first is 
corkboard insulation. It is the 
finest made —the kind meat- 
packers use. Cold air can’t 
seep through it. The second 
feature is the new, exclusive, 
one-piece aluminum door frame. 
It never warps nor swells, thus 
preventing cracks through 
which warm air can enter. 

Because of this unusual con- 
struction, manufacturers of 
electrical refrigeration units 
approve the all-porcelain 
Gibson as ideal for their equip- 
ment. An ice-making unit can 
be installed in a Gibson any 
time, with perfect results. 

The all-porcelain, corkboard- 
insulated Gibson is unequaled 
in its sanitary qualities. The 


inside lining has rounded cor- 
ners and the floor is flush with 
the door sill. The trap is solid 
aluminum, and is quickly re- 
moved for scalding. It will not 
clog or rust. You can move 
dishes across the new style 
Gibson flat-metal racks with- 
out tipping. Automatic locks 
shut the doors air-tight. The ice 
chamber is one-piece copper- 
steel. It is leak-proof. Beauti- 
ful hardware and metal trims 
throughout. 

The Gibson is made in all 
styles and sizes. Mail coupon 
for our new booklet, “What 
goes into your refrigerator?” 
Gibson Refrigerator Co.,Green- 
ville, Mich. 








Gipson REFRIGERATOR Co, HG-3 
Greenville, Mich. 


Please send me your _ booklet, 
“What goes into your refrigerator?” 
Also information about the all- 
porcelain, corkboard-insulated 
Gibson. 


— 
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Easter and Wedding Candles 
—cool, tapering, slender 


For Easter — Wedding Dinner 
- » - no candles are quite so cool, 
so gracile, so slenderly beautiful 
as Atlantic Slim Fours lifting their 
slow, white flames. Slimmest of 
candle shapes! Lending shimmer 
of delicacy to the bride’s cake on 
the bride’s own table—and to the 
silver squares of wedding cake 
piled invitingly in the hall. 

No meltings drip from Slim 
Fours down the gleaming length 
of candle or onto the sheer candle- 
sticks. Like all Atlantic Hand- 
Dipped Candles, Slim Fours burn 


ATLANTIC 


clean. . . . Twenty inches tall. 
Tight in candlesticks and 
weighted, so they do not tip. Each 
will burn 9%4 hours and over. 
Four Slim Fours at $1 the box 
allow for stateliness—a touch of 
splendor—without much expense. 
Select the Slim Fours to match 
your scheme of color—at jewel- 
ers, florists, department stores, art 
and gift shops. Let us send you 
the free “Candleglow”—booklet 
of inspiring candle uses. The 
Atlantic Refining Company, 


Philadelphia. 


CANDLES 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES of LOUIS QUINZE 


(Continued from page 16+) 


imposed, and the feet variously 
shaped, often merely a scrolled leaf. 

The chandelier brule-bouts, a can- 
dlestick with a mechanical contrivance 
to keep the candle flame at a certain 
height and still burn the very last 
of the candle, was invented by 
Duchateau. 

Girandoles in cuivre argenté were 
used on dining tables where candle- 
sticks and the usual small hanging 
lustres were insufficient. To these 
might be added a pair of low candle- 
sticks from three to eight inches in 
height holding one or two candles. 
Because they were placed at the end 
of the table such candlesticks were 
called bout de table or table-end can- 
dlesticks. Girandoles were beautifully 
designed with fantasies as delectable 
as the greatest artists of the day could 
conceive: satyrs’ heads peered through 
ivy festoons; cymbals, Pan’s pipes, 
cupids, and scrolled Acanthus leafage 
adorned them. It must be remembered 
that the girandole, as the French use 
the word, referred to the branched 
light, whether a wall light or de- 
tached like a candelabra. It was often 
placed on the torchére of that day, 
a highly ornate carved and gilded 
pedestal with a flat top, or on top 
of a small carved wall bracket de- 
signed for the purpose. Monumental 
candelabra, like the floor lights of 
earlier days, were rare. Girandoles 
usually carried the candle sockets dis- 
symmetrically on different levels and 
reversed in pairs. Figures might hold 
branch lights. The typical model was 
a child’s figure mounted on a short 
column and branch of 
flowers in which were candle sockets. 
Cabinet pieces were made of groups 
of porcelain figures, especially those 
from Saxony, sometimes mounted in 
ormolu. 

The applique, the bras or branch 
light of the period, was particularly 
charming. The bras de cheminée on 
either side of the mirror over a fire- 
place was as interesting as the garni- 
ture de cheminée which decked the 
mantel, incorporating porcelains and 


bearing a 


brilliants and other extraneous ma- 
terials in many capricious designs. 
Although there were some distinctive 
models of fixtures, like the surtout, 
developed in the Louis Quinze style, 
the ornamenting of the fixtures was 
the important thing. This became at- 
tenuated, delicate, less any one single 
thing except the sprightly swirling of 
rococo curves, giving the silhouette 
typical of the period which imposed 
itself upon candlestick, candelabra, 
bracket, and chandelier. 


CLASSIC TO ROCOCO 


from the classical 
character of Louis Quatorze fixtures 
to the rococo of Louis Quinze in 
le style Regence has many admirers. 
Freed from restraint and not yet 
effeminate, it indi- 
vidual; neither so dainty nor so for- 
regal and_ handsome. 
Regence designs may be recognized 
by their mingling of well defined 
formal curved swirls, 
reminiscent of the baroque character 
of Louis Quatorze, with rococo leaf 
ornament; while Louis Quinze designs 


The transition 


is vigorous yet 


mal; but 


outlines and 


worked out the entire branchwork. jp 
irregular rococo swirls or leaf forms 
amid which cupids, grotesques, or 
other figures playfully regarded © ich 
other and trunks of trees and rustic 
scrollwork stems terminated in flower 
cups for candle nozzles. The French 
rococo was the consummation of ¢le- 
gance and finesse when carried out by 
the artists of the period in the spirit 
of the day. It became exaggerated ind 
often tawdry in Italy and Spain, and 
—must we say it?—in England, 


WALL LIGHTS 


With the wall lights of the Regence 
and Louis Quinze periods, the room 
itself must be considered, so int 
a part of the interior decoration did 
the wall lights become. The typical 
Regence with its low dado, 
its chimney piece reaching the coved 
ceiling, and its walls paneled in tap- 
estry, incorporated its wall lights, 
appliques, bras, or girandoles, as part 
of its design. Nicholas Pineau, artist 


room 


and wood carver, made vigorous de- 
signs for girandoles which hint of 
Italy with their sascarons and out- 
standing carving; some have a 
scrolled back plate lined by a mirror, 
over the face of which are 


festoons. 


splendid 
His brackets, highly fan- 
with scroll and leaf work, 
griffons, lions and cupids have a flat 
top to accommodate a candelabra. 
His branched lights to be placed at 


1 


either side of a mirror are beautiful 


tastic 


ly 
ittenuated in irregular scrolling with 
inconspicuous candle sockets. Bras de 
lumiére for furniture or mirrors had 
extraordinary leaf and floral forms, 
with urn shaped sockets set in a corona 
of leaves, the stems following the re- 
versed curves in leaf and scroll so 
typical of the later rococo sty] . Mir- 
rors were much used as back plates 
for wall lights and followed the 
statlier mode of Louis Quatorze 
models in their elaborately shap 

frames, but in a sprightlier spirit. 
Cupids often held the candle bran hes. 
Scrolled metal work 
also formed the back plates for such 
wall lights. Lanterns often 
capped by scrolled metal work rem- 
iniscent of the earlier coronas; some 
had tiny lanterns at the corners, sug- 
turret of 


followed 


: ; 
without glass 


were 


gesting the older corner 
Italy and Spain; others 
older forms but were decorated with 
typical Regence ornament. Hanging 
lights—/ustres—still had the 
shaped shaft with urn and vase forms 
and scrolled candle branches. 

The crystal chandelier—/ustre 4 
cristaux—was the 18th Century acme 
of luxury. The beauty of these crea- 


1] 
baluster 








tions is almost unearthly, like the 
unexpected loveliness of an ice storm, 
breaking into prismatic colors om 
every tree branch in the morning sun- 


light. While collectors prize the rare 
examples of earlier periods, Lous 
Quinze crystal lustres are the pertec- 
tion of luxury. So enamored did s0- 


ciety become with the dazzlin litter 
of glass pendants that in the se nd 
half of the century they orn nted 
most chandeliers. They wer viii 

was 


types: one where the metal f! 
completely covered with crysta! bea? 
(Continued on page 17 
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REDWOOD + 


R. D. MACPHERSON, Architect. 
HARRISON CLARKE, Associates 
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A CLUE 
for Treasure Hunters 


Isn't it strange that so many people, searching for the 
pot of gold at the rainbow’s end, pass, unheeding, other 
treasures that lie nearby? 

Is your “pot of gold” perhaps an old fabric? A few 
yards of some charming specimen of 16th century weav- 
ing, miraculously preserved? If so, here’s a clue. 

Go to the nearest decorator and ask to see Fortuny 
Fabrics. If you do not know them already, you have a 
welcome surprise in store. For such is the unique art of 
Mariano Fortuny, that you will imagine you see a veri- 
table museum piece that once graced the walls of an 
Italian palazzo. 

You would never have believed it possible to repro- 
duce so closely the fragile delicacy, the nuances of light 
and shade, that age alone has imparted to the originals. 

But probably your greatest surprise will be when you 
learn their price. For although hand-made and imported 
in limited quantities from Venice, Fortuny Fabrics are 
often priced more moderately than domestic, machine- 
made stuffs. 


FOROUNY 


of VENICE 
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(Continued from page 166) 


and tubes and hung with pendants and 
interlacing garlands—the lustre a 
lacé; the other with a bronze frame 
ornamented more or less elaborately 
with pendants, festoons, and pyramids 
—lustre a tige découverte. Like the 
metal chandelier of the day, the stem 
was built up of vase or urn forms, 
and balls, or variously shaped knobs, 
the candle branches supported by a 
reversed curved bracket reaching the 
top of the stem, producing that lyre- 
shaped outline typical of the period. 

The lustre a console stood on a 
console side table, in place of a can- 
délabre or girandole. The crystals 
were either of glass, often Bohemian, 
or the semi-precious stone, rock crys- 
tal. The variety of shapes in the fes- 
toons, pyramids (stalactites) and pen- 
dants were attractive elements. 

The intimate salon of the day, the 
bedroom used as a daytime reception 
room for both courtiers and ladies, the 
jolly quality of the work—the caprice 


ASPECTS OF 


THE 


and laugh behind it all—explain it, | 
It is as if a master played at work, to | 


please his own whim. But a method 
underlay all this seeming madnvss, 
Whatever the material: wood; metal 
—bronze, copper, iron, steel, tin, pew- 
ter, silver, gold; porcelain from 
China; colored flowers de Saxe, Dres- 


den or white blossoms, even blue and | 


white from Vincennes; all yielded to 
the design which dominated the ma- 
terial. Even iron abandoned itself to 
ribbon bow knots and was scalloped 
into flower petals as tiny as any 
twisted by a little French milliner. It 
was colored too, like a flower garden, 
but delicately, not crudely. The style 
was the thing. Artists and craftsmen 
alike snapped their fingers in the face 
of the most stubborn material and 
forced it into line with the style, 
while they laughed at both tradition 
and difficulties and produced excellent 
lighting fixtures that are in them- 
selves real objets dart. 


FEDERAL ERA 


(Continued from page 13+) 


However deficient the furnishing of 
some of their minds, their bodies were 
adorned in the finest fabrics, and 
their houses were furnished attrac- 
tively where their minds were not. And 
the breakfasts! At least one of the 
aristocrats of the Thirties made the 
“breakfasts” in his interesting home in 
Charleston second in fame only to 
those of the poet Rogers in London. The 
“Poinsett breakfasts” are still a gay 
reminiscence. (The host was the Poin- 
sett who gave us the Poinsettia, bring- 
ing it from Mexico for our gardens, 
and he had scorned the privilege and 
the profit of being the favorite of a 
Russian czar.) The sideboard was im- 
portant, as was the card table at which 
many a fine lady, as well as the gentle- 
man, lost heavily—and then, there was 
the dance. 

In those days, through almost all of 
the forty years, the Assembly dances 
were the thing in most of the cities, 
but only the elect were eligible. In 
not a few of the communities the pret- 
tiest girl whose father was “in trade” 
was taboo. Many a Virginia girl made 
regular pilgrimages to Annapolis, that 
little’ city of imposing mansions, to 
the Assembly there to dance, as they 
danced everywhere until the dawn, 
under the lamplight and the drip- 
ping candles. Stately dances they were 
at first, and then, about the time the 
widow of Alexander Hamilton was 
introducing ice cream to the Wash- 
ington of Jackson’s day, some one in- 
troduced the waltz to the jammed 
houses of the country town capital, 
while the old dowagers with rheu- 
matic pains looked with disapproval 
upon the “immorality” of the thing 
and backwoods statesmen were re- 
minded that Rome’s fall followed 
closely upon a laxity of morals. 

And after the dance, the play. In 
Philadelphia and New York there 
were companies that could pass muster 
with the half-discriminating critics, 
and in the former a theatre had been 
built, patterned after that at Bath, in 


which the sister of the immortal Sid- 
dons played, and played so acceptably 
that grandiloquent critics were quite 
sure that the great Sarah had nothing 
on her sister. Actors and actresses were 
cultivated by society, and society had 
its privileges at the play—thanks to 
graduated prices. And these were play- 
‘rs roaming through the provinces pre- 
senting, in crude, dark, crowded play- 
houses, farces and some classics that 
turned out to be farces too. But so- 
ciety went to the play as it went to 
dinners and breakfasts, to races and 
balloon ascensions, to see, and more 
especially to be seen and admired. 
For more than fifty years Washington 
kept a diary and attended innumerable 
plays, but it never once occured to him 
to mention the play or the players! 

A pretty gay little world, this of 
the early aristocracy, with its night 
life dissipations, for did not old Fox 
the British Minister at Washington 
look puzzling at the wife of the 
Spanish Minister at a funeral and ex- 
plain his stare with the exclamation, 
“How queer we all look by daylight!” 
And an expensive world, too, as mon- 
ey was then counted, with its imported 
gowns and hats and its hair dressers 
from Paris—a Vanity Fair in the 
Wilderness. But it was not all frivol- 
ity, light as air. In the larger towns 
milady could drive to the book stalls 
and get the latest “pretty novel” they 
were reading in England, and the 
more substantial and _ sober-minded 
of the men had with their book deal- 
er in London a standing order for all 
the worth-while publications, and in 
the best homes the English magazines 
could be found on the library table. 

Adornment for the mind, and adorn- 
ment for milady’s body, but most 
important in determining social status 
was the home and its adornment. N° 


one can contemplate the period rooms in 
the Metropolitan Museum w:tout 
a realization that furniture anc !Ur- 
nishings meant much to this aristoc- 


racy of the earlier days. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 
IS MOVING ITS OFFICES 





The Graybar is the largest 
office building in the world 
12,500 people will find 
sanctuary in its 1,200,000 
square feet of- floor space, 
while 60,000 visitors will 
use its thirty-five elevators 
daily. It forms the Eastern 
entrance to the Grand 
| Central Terminal 











W.NG 6Y HUGH FERR 


()* and after April 15, 1927, the editorial and 
advertising offices of House & Garden, in 
combination with the other members of the 
Condé Nast Publications, will occupy the entire 
nineteenth floor of the new Graybar Building, 
43rd to 44th Streets, Lexington Avenue to 
Depew Place, New York City. © 


The Circulation and Accounting Departments, 
the Vogue Pattern factory, and our printing and 
publishing offices are located at the Condé Nast 
Press, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY 
THE CONDE NAST PRESS 


Address after April 15th 


THE GRAYBAR BUILDING 


Tel. Lexington 7500 Lexington at 43rd New York City 
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Can thia happen in your home ? 








ao slipping rugs—not merely annoying but 


a dreadful source of physical danger. 


And they don’t have to be! ... for DU Pont RuG 
ANCHOR will hold them firmly in place. This spe- 
cially prepared fabric grips both the floor and the 
rug with a non-skid tread. Rugs laid over it cannot 
slip or slide. With it rugs look more luxurious 


and wear longer. No fasteners are required. 


Special Introductory Offer! To show you how Rug 
Anchor eliminates the dangers of rug-and- 
slippery-floor we will send a trial piece, 
54 in.x 27 in., on receipt of $1.00 to help defray 


cost of making, packing and postage. 


RUG ANCHOR 


IT KEEPS RUGS FROM SLIPPING 


~_——~_ oo ia ia aoa eas as ws as as aa 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc.,Dept D Fairfield, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


I accept your trial offer. For the $1.00 I enclose please send the 54" x 27 


piece of du Pont Rug Anchor. 


ct a al a a Be oe ali J oe clahare punelemesle AReaT AA evkee eer Saeed 


wna el eetiavpealaedoachuaie sons s. vec ekes eb tgusile «pedeapepeennsurevecnds coceienstietel 


Town or City State 


Usually I buy rugs at........ 
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The winter garden room shown at the top and bottom of this 
page is in the Chicago residence of Mrs. Wallace Kirk. Mrs. 
Irene Sidley was the decorator 


IN A 


VERY house should be equipped 
with at least one room furnished 
to suggest a garden. A delightful 
feeling of the out-of-doors may be 
achieved through the use of flowered 
wall paper or a background painted 
in landscape effect and supplemented 
by window boxes or a double window 
fitted with shelves to hold a profusion 
of growing greens. Curtains and up- 
holstery fabrics in flowered designs 
add further to the garden idea. 

The photographs on this page are 
of a winter garden room in Chicago— 
an interior delightfully gay in color 
and pleasingly suggestive of the out- 
of-doors. On the walls is a reproduc- 
tion of the old Palais Royal scenic 
paper. It has a formal design of 
flower-wreathed arches framing land- 


ail 





scape and architectural scenes 
against a very blue sky. 


The color scheme is Chinese blue, 
absinthe green and canary yellow. On 
the cushions of the small Directoire 
chairs is old Chinese damask in a 
checked pattern of blue, green and 


GARDEN 





ROOM 


pale peach color. In contrast to the 


distinct pattern of this material, 
covering on the Directoire arm chai: 
plain bright blue sateen. This 
quilted and makes a delightful back- 
cround for the small cushion covered 


in absinthe green satin. Blue appears 


again in a built-in divan done 
velvet the color of the background. 
Repetitions of these colors are found 
in the lamp shades of absinthe gr 
parchment ornamented with Directoi: 
figures and finished with blue bands 
the color of the sky in the wall pap: 

To create the effect of bright sun- 
light the canvas awnings were espe- 
cially dyed. They are a light yellow, 
rather on the canary tone, and 
ornamented with stencil designs in 
blue. A valance of the same material 
is used on the inside of the windows. 

Here is also apparent an interesting 
radiator treatment. In front of the 
three windows are low radiators effec- 
tually concealed by high wrought iron 
grilles which are also used as supports 
for the painted window boxes. 








Oto 








The walls in this room are done in a reproduction of the old 

Palais Royal scenic paper. The awnings are yellow canvas and 

the Directoire chairs have cushions covered in Chinese damask 
of blue, green and peach color 
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Famous in Wichita, Kansas 
As a Model Home 














HE texture and color of WerEATHERBEST Stained 


ay ‘ ‘ ; : ae 
Shingles is especially valuable in the architectural 7 e 
design of this Beacon Model Home of Mr. Charles Claus a A) f: ( / / } MY Z Ca 
by Architects Schmidt-Boucher & Overend. Such a roof 
exposure, which might be ugly in ordinary materials, be- | gs ° 
comes an attractive feature in the soft tones of 18-inch | 4 O W at da Ol ( T ( at 
WEATHERBES?T Stained Shingles in variegated shades of | a 
; “a . a 
Green. On side-walls, longer 24-inch WEATHERBEST Stained " d 
Shingles are laid with wide exposure in WEATHERBEST S Ou e 
Colonial White. The effect is beautiful. a : age Sant-\White Toil 
In the WEATHERBEST process, all imperfect shingles are HIS splendid Church Sani-White Toilet 
. 1. ae ‘_ ; 1 Seat just seems to make everyone say, 
rejected as bundles are opened, stained, and rebund ed. “That's fine!” the minute they see it. “That's all 
Colors enter into the fibres of each shingle. Only 100% | right! That’s exactly my idea of what a toilet 
‘ ; sie . a | “ +. "ae 59) 
edge grain red cedar shingles are used. The result is a seat should be! . . . But doesn’t it cost a lot? 
building material for side-walls and roofs that not only | Now that last is a practical question. We ad- 
look ell then ; lied | keeps its s ee Rees mit that the Church Seat is a luxury—designed 
ooks well when applied but Keeps its superior appearance for the bathrooms of luxurious hotels, homes 
year after year. and apartments, where everything has to be “the 
Throughout the country, modern homes are being built (Te veur Bathroom  aat_Word’. And if youll look, you ll find 
with WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles on side-walls and Church Seats in just such bathrooms today 


‘s W . . vas Hud ready for guests? Yet we are glad to be able to price it so reason- 
roots. WEATHERBEST Colonial White or shades of Gray on ably that it is perfectly practical for even the most modest cottage. It is 


/ 
a 





> 


side-walls are most generally used with either variegated the bathroom luxury everyone can afford. And that kind of a luxury is 
shades or solid tones of Greens, Browns, Reds, and even really a necessity. 
Blue Roofs. Church Seat adds beauty 

Lumber dealers carry standard colors in stock. THE Church Sani-White Toilet Seat adds new beauty to any bathroom, 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles have become a standard It is a surprise and a pleasure to see what a difference it makes in the 
building material for side-walls as well as roofs. They give appearance of the room. 


Its pure white surface is an ivory-like sheathing, as easy to keep clean as 


extra 1 ation because of thei ality ; 2v save the : 2 = : : 
: nsulation because of their a lity and they save the porcelain. It won't crack, split, wear off, or change color. You can easily 


constant repair and repainting expense of inferior materials. put one on any toilet in a few minutes, with an ordinary pair of pliers. 
Let us send you Color Chart, Portfolio showing new Telephone or visit your neighborhood plumbing store today. ‘They 

WEATHERBEST Homes in Colors, and our special booklet can supply you. " 

“Making Old Houses into Charming Homes”. Send 10c Send for free hook 

(stamps or coin) to cover postage and handling. WEATHER- Cure and mail the coupon below for free copy of “An Easy Way to 

BEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 915 Island St., North Make a Bathroom More Attractive,” and free sample of Sani-White 


Sheathing. C. F. Church Mfg. Co., Dept. A-15, Holyoke, Mass 
FOR SALE AT ALL PLUMBING STORES 


IF you are intending to build a 
home, tear this advertisement out: 
UC: give ut to your builder or architect 
If you have an old ; = 
home, send for our ; : f 
booklet ‘‘Making Old 
. : e = 
Houses Into Charming A ti r } 
Homes" and ask for SANI~W 1 e y 
details covering $2750 


Prize Contest for 39 


best examples of remod- LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


deling and reshingling. 


Tonawanda, N. Y. Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. Dis- 
tributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


Wealtierbesl 
STNINED-SHINGLES 


For Rovers aNd Siwe-Waurs 


ip a ne ee C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., Dept. A-15, Holyoke, Mass. 



















With no obligation to me, please send a free copy of your book, Doan, 


WEA . " . | 
RBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. > 
| 91 ind St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. | “An ron Way to a . oe More Attractive,’’ and a 
: . . : tree sample of Sani- ute Sheathing to: 
f sed is roc (coin or stamps). Please send [1] W EATHERBEST ( olor Chart and Port | amy ld 
| lolio olor Photogravures showing WEATHERBEST Stained Shingle Side-walls and Roots | \ 
F - . ‘ ame 
| ]B n Modernizing and Reshingling, with details of $2750 Prize Contest | 
BRIG xn ocxtrtasssSateeescoeor seats vssieSnboxcusoutedonrioayeonnotoasaetsssssorcabeuese Seal cere beesisteter cpr lessee eeeoT Oem Street 
| Ad | NO oe os aris Satay Scamaaade toate oigalpeatocoseaeocavee are State 
L , 
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Genuine Ganvas 
Goverings and Plas- 


tic Stone are Gorrect 


for Interior “Walls 


EADING Decorators 

and Architects favor 

these mediums as proper 
backgrounds for any desired 
decorative effect in the apart- 
ment, home or residence. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA CLOTH WALL 
COVERINGS present a wide 
variety of durable textures, per- 
manent colors and exclusive 
designs. 


RUFKOTE PLASTIC STONE 
for Interior Walls recreates 
the romantic periods to serve 
as enduring backgrounds for 
modern homes. 


SEND FOR NEW IN- 
STRUCTIVE BOOK OF 
BACKGROUNDS — In- 


terior Decoration at your 
finger tips. Prepared by fam- 
ous authority to enable you 
to know your backgrounds 
and also make helpful sug- 
gestions to your friends. 
Send 25c in coin or stamps 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
400 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 
4860-64 So. Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Beautiful and conspicuous in a bold situation is Veronica 

rupestris alba. It is easily grown, too, and responds graciously 

to good treatment. One of the purest whites found among 
rock garden plants 


WHITE FLOWERS 


(Continued from page 117) 


shining Star-of-Bethlehem, so often 
neglected today but always charming 
seen in clumps in some halt-shaded 
place among the unfolding fronds of 
Ferns. The white-flowered checkered 
Fritillary, (Fritillaria meleagris alba) 
is one of the most engaging of spring 
bulbous flowers. Its large, drooping, 
pale flower faintly checkered over 
with green is most quaint and attrac- 
tive. It likes a partially shaded place, 
not too dry. 

Many of our most charming native 
woodland flowers are white. Among 
these are the Wood Anemone and its 
almost invariable companion the Rue 
Anemone; the Bloodroot, with its 
pearly buds and starry flowers; the 
quaint Dutchman’s- breeches; — the 
sprightly little Canada Mayflower 
(Maianthemum canadense); Trillium 
grandiflorum, which shows in green 
glades like a shy wood nymph; the 
Foamflower ( Tiarella cordifolia), so 
lovely when seen flowing down a 
rocky declivity; and many 
others, the Violets, of which none is 


among 


so cherished as the white ones. There 
are V. blanda with its fine fragrance; 
V. canadensis, that blossoms all the 
until frost; V. lanceolata, 
sprightly and for a dampish place, 
and V. striata, creamy flowers etched 
with dusky color. This is a most 
floriferous and delightful sort. Rare 
and exquisite among white-flowered 
Violets is the albino form of the 
Birdsfoot. Like its purple prototype 
this scarce treasure must be given 
acid soil (rotted Oak leaves, Pine or 
Hemlock rotted material 
from old stumps or logs and white 
sand in mixture) in which alone it 
will thrive. 

The mention of acid soil reminds 
me that a bed of it will enable us to 
grow still other lovely natives that 
we should be sad to do without. Make 
this bed in a half-shaded situation, 
putting the acid soil mixture in at 
least 8” deep, and enjoy the beauty 
of Shortia galacifolia whose thick and 
shining foliage and lovely five-cleft 
bells are found very locally in the 
high mountains of Carolina. They are 
usually found in the 


season 


needles, 


company of 


Galax aphylla, Pyrolas and Chima- 
philas, all of which may be grown 
happily in a rock garden if the ac- 
customed faithfully 
duced. 


soil be repro- 

Among exotic plants with white 
flowers, some of the most conspicuous 
and easily grown belong to the tribes 
of Arabis, Iberis, Phlox, and Cerastium, 
but a danger signal should be set be- 
side each one of them especially where 
a small rock garden is under consider- 
ation. Beautiful they are, to be sure, 
and ready to spread great drifts of 
snowy they are 


indestructible, 


wherever 
foothold; 
willing, or perhaps one should say 


whiteness 
given a 


insistent, they soon take possession of 
the entire rock garden advancing in- 
exorably each after the manner of its 
kind—by recklessly flung seeds, by 
sneaking underground tentacles, by 
quick-rooting until wide 
areas are within their grasp. If splurge 
and splash are all that are wanted 
these plants with the Golden Alyssum 
and one or two other such depreda- 
tious—I trust the word is in the dic- 
tionary—spirits will give it in full 
measure. But if you cherish at heart 
the ideal that a rock garden should be 
a treasure-house of 


branches, 





choice and re- 
strained beauties, grow these others by 
all means, but give them a mountain 
to themselves, or make up your mind 
to spend much time and back-breaking 
labor in keeping them within bounds. 


The white Deadnettle, Lamium album, 


is another that will bear watching, 
though not so great a spreader as the 
blue form than which it is far more 
beautiful. Indeed its spikes of creamy 
blossoms are among the favorites of 
the summer, but I am able to enjoy 
them only by so placing the plant that 
it can do no harm. 

On the other hand there are many 
conspicuously beautiful white flow- 
ered plants that will give no trouble 
at all. A very fine and useful on is 
Veronica rupestris alba. It is easy to 
grow, gracious in its response (to 
kindly treatment, and of a most ex- 
quisite whiteness; but within reason, 
it remains where it is put, and 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Slow growth, which depends upon favorable 
climatic, soil and moisture conditions, re- 
sults in close annular growth rings (A), 
which, in turn, produce close, fine grain (B), 
characteristic of flooring made from Appala- 
chian Highland Oak illustrated in panel. 








Left: Interior of Mr. Frank B. Putt’s resi- 
dence, Rydal, Pa. Carl Ziegler, Phila., archi- 








tect. A. L. Fretz & Sons, builders. Ritter Ap- 


Nature offers you a flooring 
material of Wondrous Beauty 


HE beauty of Appalachian Oak Floors is due to the 

ideal growing conditions in the Appalachian Highlands. 
Here climate, soil and drainage are favorable to the slow 
development of grain and texture — qualities which are so 
essential to real beauty in Oak floors. 
Ritter Appalachian Oak Flooring is manufactured in our 
own mills exclusively from timber grown in the Appalachian 
Highlands. Each piece is branded on the back with our name. 
When you build or remodel, ask your architect or contractor 
to use Ritter Appalachian Oak Flooring. The story of Ap- 
palachian Oak is told in an illustrated booklet, sent free on 
request. 

W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY 
Appalachian Lumbermen since 1890 
General Offices: Columbus, Ohio 


Lhe same qualities HE ates <a 
haracteristic of se Zhi ca) 
Ritter Appalachian pe ‘ 
Oak Flooring also iS . 
make Ritter Appa- - RITTER , A 
ae Ga a a Y 


la hian Oak Lum- \y 
APPALACHIAN OAK  /3 


¥ Superior for in- 
wtrim ity, 
| FLOORING / 
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W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 

J Dept. H, Columbus, Ohio. 

‘tease send free illustrated booklet advertised in House and Garden. 
N ime 


treet 


ity State 
: .. wtate - se 
contemplate placing my order for flooring with (name of architect or general con- 
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palachian Oak Flooring, Strip Pattern used. 
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A sanitary flushing fixture 
for the modern bathroom 


thers new Bridgeport-Keating flush 


valve will appeal to every home builder. 
There is nothing to touch with the hands 
—no possibility of contagion which should 
be guarded against always, and especially 
with children about. Now the bathroom 
really can be as safely clean as it looks. 


As evident in the illustration, the Bridge- 
port-Keating is completely concealed, thus 
effecting a substantial saving in space. No 
longer need a bulky tank hinder the layout 
and decoration of the room. Everything is 
out of sight and out of mind, too, for the 
Bridgeport-Keating gives quiet, trouble-free 
service year after year. 


The foot-button control for toilets is sup- 
plied only on Bridgeport-Keating valves. 
It is setting new standards for convenience 
and sanitation. Ask your architect or 
plumber for more information about this 
remarkable new fixture. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
“Makers of Brass Products for over 60 Years.” 


There are Bridgeport- BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 
: : ] Bridgeport, Conn. 
Keating Flush Valves in : “ 
| Send me free copy of your folder, ‘““The 
both exposed and con- Last Word in Sanitation.”’ 
cealed models for public, ] 
industrial — all types of 
buildings. 
Ask for literature. 
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ALE dependable builders’ locks and hardware in 

brass and bronze are built to precision in mech- 
anism, and are dependable in performance. They 
will serve you well—as long as the structure stands. 
Therein you have true economy. 


There is a Yale design for every type of building. 
In each piece you will find the staunch long-lived 
quality always represented by the name YALE. 


Send for Booklet of Hardware Designs 











The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing 
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Company 
Stamford, Conn., 
U.S.A. 
Canadian Branch 


at 
St. Catharines, 


Ontario. 
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small treasure is ever endangered be- 
cause of it. 

Arenaria montana also stands forth 
as one of the showy white-flowered 
plants which yet does not constitute a 
peril to smaller loves. It makes a 
tangle of lax branches set off by 
grayish leaves and a wild profusion 
in May of large white flowers. Raise 
it from seed if you can get it in 
no other way. Arenaria caespitosa is 
like a little moss that once a year, in 
spring, forgets its green tradition and 
becomes a mist of tiny white stars. A 
fine little plant for a shaded place 
where it may spread over and among 
stones, or line the joints of Steps or old 
walls (in shade) with its 
verdure. 


emerald 


FOR SUNNY SPOTS 


Achillea and Anthemis both offer 
attractive and easily grown plants 
hoary foliage and 
white, cream or yellow flowers. They 
like a sunny situation and a soil that 
is thoroughly well-drained. Like most 
gray-leaved plants they detest standing 
moisture whether in the earth or sat- 
urating the air. Achillea serbica is 
satisfactory and easy. Its narrow, 
hoary leaves are pretty and its many 
white Daisy-like blossoms are attrac- 
tive in the early summer. The foliage 
of A. umbellata is silvery and finely 
cut. It is a desirable sort. 


with sily ery or 


Anthemis 
montana makes a fine spread of gray 
lace leafage out of which arise creamy 
Daisies on long, lax stems. A. aizoon 
is a smaller and choicer plant worth 
supplying with a comfortable niche 
between stones where its feet will be 
dry and its head in the sun. These 
plants, though spreading in habit, are 
all quite dwarf in stature. 

Potentilla alba is flowery the season 
through, though it is one of the first 
rock plants to venture its blossoms. 
Any situation will suit it. Nierember- 
gia rivularis, from the Plate River, 
makes thickets of soft leaves among 
which are borne exquisite white cups 
over a long season. This is a lovely 
thing. The white-flowered Thyme, 
Thymus serpyllum albus, weaves a 
close-fitting mantle earth and 
stones and presently, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, changes it to 
one of tiny white blossoms. This is 


over 


one of the most precious of plants, 
delightful for spreading over the 
lower reaches of the rock garden, and 
its sharp fragrance is invigorating. 
The creeping Chalkplant, Gypsophila 
repens, is happily well known, and 
may be easily grown in any sunny, dry 
situation, though it prefers one 
where lime is present in the soil. It 
is seldom wholly out of bloom and 
so its value is great. A good clipping 
in spring or fall will keep it tidy. Not 
so often seen is a little species from 
the mountains of Kashmir and Sik- 
kim. This is Gypsophila cerastioides 
with thickish, hairy leaves and lovely 
large white blossoms etched with pur- 
ple. It is not a rapid grower but in a 
year or so makes nice little compact 
mats that are 
of bloom. 
Very pretty, too, and kindly is 
Blue-eyed Mary’s pale sister, Ompha- 
lodes verna alba. In half shade and 


ornamental in or out 


WHITE 


House 


FLOWERS 


(Continued from page 174) 


a nice vegetable soil it spreads int 
close mats and many round-eye 
blossoms appear in Apr 
amidst its pleasant greenery. In th 
same situation might grow Epime 
diums, of which the white-flower 
ones are especially dainty and plea 
ing, and their airy and flutterin 
leafage give added beauty anywher 
Asperula odorata, the Sweet Woox 
ruff, would be delightful for lat 
bloom among these two. 


snowy 


The blossoms of the greater nu 
ber of the Saxifrages are white but 
they are usually enlivened by fleck 
or spots of red or other color. The 
are among the rock garden’s m 
gvlorious furnishings; indeed, accor 
ing to the late Mr. Farrer, who w 
their most ardent admirer, without 
them a rock garden can boast no glory 
at all. Here in America it is not easy 
as yet to obtain any but a few of 
the vast number of species. Gardeners 
alike seem imbued 
with the notion that they are all of 
a like ungraciousness and perversity. 
As a matter of fact many of them 
grow far more easily and with less 
consideration and attention than many 
a plant we attempt without a thought 
A great many of what are known as 
the silver or encrusted Saxifrages are 
perfectly amiable and enduring, and 
given only fair conditions will grow 
into supremely gratifying hummocks 
of beautiful gray or bluish, thick- 
leaved which arise in 
due time the perfectly airy and 
quisite sprays of starry flowers 
graceful, swaying stems. These en- 


and nurserymen 


rosettes from 


erusted Saxifrages love sunshine, but 
I have found in our climate where, 
while giving them plenty of  sun- 
shine, we also treat them to long spells 
of drought, it is well to put a rock 
between them and the afternoon sun. 
Thus considered there is no trouble 
in growing many of them in the 
gritty, loamy soil among the stones 
of the rock garden with or without 
lime. They do require, however, to 
be occasionally top-dressed with loam 
and sand where they have worked 
themselves out of the soil. Of these 
encrusted Saxifrages, some that I have 
found to be easily grown are the 
following: forms of Saxi- 
including 
lutea, rosea and others; S. 
with 


several 
fraga aizoon, lagaveana, 
cor hleari ) 
blue-green 
rosettes; S. cotyledon, with huge green 
rosettes, S. lingulata, leaves long and 
narrow, and 


heavily — silvered 


well-silvered; longi- 
folia; macnabiana, one of the easiest; 
and several others. 

THE MOSSY SAXIFRAGI 


The Mossy Saxifrages make en- 
chanting hills and hummocks (a few 
inches high) of the 
emerald green little rosettes which in 
May are almost lost beneath a forest 
of fragile 
blossoms, white, pink, rosy. S. = |. 
lacei is one of the loveliest; S. /v- 
noides, a delightful white-flowered 
species; S. dicipens has white flowers 
and rosettes that turn 
in winter. These are but a few. 

The Mossies have a disconcert 


most perte¢ t 


stems carrying exqu 


a nice crin 


way of suddenly beginning to t 
(Continued on page 180) 
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MALL'S TEAPOTS 


Why Must China Be Used? 


Solid vitrified china will always give 

tea that is pure and fresh in flavor, with 

no stale or metallic taint. That is why 

you require Hall China Teapots for 
both brewing and serving. 


THE HALL CHINA COMPANY 











Dept. G East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Cups That Cheer 


¢ reason the dining table so often has “nothing to wear” is 
not because the hostess hasn’t enough dishes, but because 
her dishes are not the right shapes. 

The dinner set illustrated is hand enamelled English bone 
china from Minton’s, makers of services for royalty. Bone china 
contains cattle knuckles, and is extremely durable. The teacups 
illustrated are $33 a dozen; large coffee cups, $43; small coffee 
cups, $29; cream soup cups, $66; bouillon cups, $40. Other 
prices given on request. 


JONES McDUFFEE & STRATTON 


Corporation 
BOSTON 





33 FRANKLIN STREET > 
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Fruit and Nut Gggs 
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- TRUMP! 


HE TRUMP Bridge 

Table Cover will fit 
your bridge table! Springy 
corner elastics hold it to the 
table top. Snap these elastics 
over the corners of the 
table, and the cover is taut 
and smooth beyond all dis- 
turbance! 


Of the finest quality rayon, 
sanitary because washable, 
it provides a playing surface 
far superior to felt. Con- 
trasting borders are woven 
in. Each corner is embroid- 
ered with a suit symbol. 


Individually boxed, the TRUMP Bridge Table Cover makesa perfect 
bridge prize, and an exquisite gift to your bridge-playing friends! 


The best feature of this offer is the price. Send your order now directly 


to us (the manufacturers ), and get your TRUMP Bridge Table Covers 
at the amazingly low price of $2.00 each or $12.00 for one-half dozen! 
This is a special introductory offer. Act promptly, and your order will 
be filled immediately. If you are not satisfied in any respect, we will 
without question refund your money. 


COLORS 


4—Hydrangea blue with forsythia 
gold border 

5—Grass green with gold border 

6A—Orchid with old gold border 

7—Old rose with wineberry border 


1—Sand with peach border 

2—Silver gray with lacquer-red 
border 

3—Black with red border 


YOMANCO PRODUCTION CO. 
117 Worth Street, Dept 5. New York City 


of the seven different color combina- 


{ Be sure when you order to tell us which | 
Order_by number. 


tions you prefer. 
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Double the Lust 
Half the Wor 


LOORS with twice as much lustre and cleanliness 
with half as much work. Spotless floors, beautiful 
floors, floors that shine and glow with new life and 
freshness. Homes of charm and refinement. Homes 
you're proud to live in—proud to entertain in. 
Apply Butcher's Boston Polish (a Hard Wax) twice 
a year — to give permanent protection. Then use Butch- 
er’s Liquid Wax once or twice a week to keep your 
floors bright. Simple and easy—the rule that beautifies 
thousands of floors in thousands of homes. Write 
for booklets. 





Protect your Linoleum 


To, preserve the surface of your linoleum apply 
Butcher's Boston Polish. No water, dust or grease can 






get through. The mar-proof, scratch-proof finish of 


this tough, transparent wax takes a// the wear. Keep 
your linoleum, hardwood and furniture fresh and spot- 
less by the frequent use of Butcher's Liquid Wax polish. 
Ask for Booklet. It will be sent free of charge. The 
Butcher Polish Company, 245X State St.,Boston, Mass. 


BU TCHER’ 


BOSTON POLISH 


‘ 


BUTCHER'S 


‘~ F1 ' pir Liquid Polish 
x 4, 4 g 
WAN 
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WORTHY 


WHITE 


& Garden 


FLOWERS 


House 


(Continued from page 178) 


brown. Sometimes a little good soil 
worked in among the growths will 
stop the trouble; again, a 
dropped in among them 
have a heartening effect, causing the 
green rosettes to huddle against it and 
cease their pining and dying. And 
often it is best to dig up the plant 
and pull it gently to pieces, replant- 
ing the little growths in moist gritty 
soil in a half-shaded place until they 


stone 
seems to 


are well rooted. Mossies seem 
to delight to grow among larg- 


ish stones between which they hump 
their green mounds in apparent com- 
fort. S. ceratophylla is also a Mossy 
and of the easiest culture—a plant for 
any rock garden not hopelessly sour 
or overhung by trees. London Pride, 
Saxifraga umbrosa, requires a cool 
and situation. There is no 
reason why a careful gardener cannot 
grow a collection of Saxifrages. 


damp 


A SELECTION Ot WHITE-FLOWERED 
PLANTS 


Achillea 
leaves, white flowers. 4 

Achillea serbica: Easy and endur- 
ing. Achilleas are easy from seed. 

Achillea umbellata: Top-dress or 
divide frequently. Lovely. 

Alyssum spinosum: Gray bushling 
for dry sunny situation. 
coronopifolia: 
little self-sowing biennial. 

Androsace lactea: A four-inch mite 
with milky flowers. 

Anemone canadensis: 


Delicate silver 


” 


hutert: 


Androsace Dainty 


For outlying 

districts in shade. A wily spreader. 
Anemone sylvestris: From German 

woods. Also a wily spreader. 
Anthemis aizoon: Silver leaves and 


neat habit. 
dnthemis montana: Spreading sil- 
ver lace leaves and creamy Daisies. 
Aquilegia flabellata: A_ six-inch 


Japanese with ivory-white blossoms. 
albida fl. pl.: Beautiful 
double form of the common Arabis. 
Arabis kelleri: Choice little plant. 
Arabis sturi: Very dwarf, distinct. 
Arabis Flat, 
rosettes. Spreads rapidly. 
balearica: 


Arabis 


mollis: advancing 


An emerald 
covering for shaded rocks. 

Arenaria caespitosa (Sagina): In- 
valuable little green moss. 

Arenaria montana: One of the best 
of rock plants. 

Armeria 


Arenaria 


alba: White 
form of the common Thrift. 


Asperula odorata: Give it space and 


maritima 


a shaded corner and enjoy it. 
Campanula carpatica alba: Requires 
space but is very lovely. 


Campanula hosti alba: A beauty 
for half shade. 
Campanula pusilla alba: Dainty 


two-inch ramper hung with bells. 
Campanula rotundifolia: White 
form of our native Harebell. 
Cerastium tomentosum: Too easy 
to be safe among choice plants. 
Chrysanthemum arcticum: Thick 
leaves and Daisies in October. 
Dianthus Dark 
ieaves, fringy sweet blossoms. 
Dianthus alpinus albus: Rare and 
not easy. Half shade. Vegetable soil. 
Dianthus deltoides albus: Easy and 
pretty for an outlying place. 
Dianthus fragrans: Easy to grow 


many 


arenariu $: narrow 


and deliciously sweet. 

Dianthus integer: A charming 
dwarf for a choice place in sun. 

Dryas octopetala: Glorious for a 
high exposed place in the rockery. 

Erinus alpinus albus: Shelter and 
protect from spring winds. Pretty. 

Erodium amanum: Choice for a 
sunny spot. Silver leaves. 

Fritillaria meleagris alba: One of 
the choicest spring flowers. 

Funkia minor: Quaint little proto- 
type of the giant subcordata, A gem. 

Gypsophila: The dwarfs of this 
family love sun and drought. 

Helianthemum apennina: Lovely. 


Helleborus niger: The white 
Christmas Rose of chill December. 
Hutchinsia alpina: Good green 


leaves and white blossoms. 
lberis sempervirens: Sheets of snow. 


Robust. More compact forms ar 
Little Gem and Snowflake. 
Iris cristata alba: Rare and fine. 


Tris pumila alba: Small and dainty. 

Iris alba: Perhaps th 
most beautiful Iris that grows. 

Leontopodium alpinum: The Edel- 
weiss. Easy but fears damp. 


fectorum 


Leucocrinum montanum: The Sand- 
lily of the Rockies. Lovely. 

Linaria cymbalaria alba: A 
inch treasure for paths and walls. 
Do 
having this in your garden. 


two- 


Leucojum vernum: not mis 
Leucojum aestivum: Summer-tlow- 
ering, 
Lychnis alpina alba: A 
plant easy to 
Mitella diphylla: 
leaf soil. 
Myosotis: White 
are especially dainty and sweet. 


wee litt! 
from seed. 


For 


raise 
shade and 


Forget-me-not 
Nierembergia rivularis: \ts | 
the late 
Oenothera caespitosa: Thrilling but 


cups are borne in summ 
. notable spreader. 

Oenothera speciosa: Enjoy this 
another’s garden. Ineradicable. 

Omphalodes verna alba: A friendly 
ind lovely plant for shade. 

Phlox nelsoni; Beautiful and more 
subulatas generally. 


alba: 


compact than 
Phlox 


and not often seen. 


divaricata Exquisite 


Polygonatum giganteum: A strik- 
ing woodland plant. 

Potentilla alba: Indefatigable in 
blossoming. Low-growing and _ easy. 
acaulis Harbinger: Ex- 
quisite and early Oth 
white-flowered sorts are japovica al- 


Primula 
flowering. 


ba, denticulata alba, involucrata, 
onantha and firsuta alba. 

Saponaria ocymoides alba: Useful 
and not often seen. Trailer. 

Saxifrages: Many and various. B 
sure to know a few. 

Sedums: Album, 
and glaucum. 

Silene alpestris: Useful and charm- 
Dark leaves. 

Silene maritima: Rather sprawlit 
but pretty. 

Thymus serpyllum album: Spreads 
a veil of fragrant green. 


ternatum, wevl 


ing. 


Tiarella cordifolia: Loves woo 
soil and shade. Lovely. 

Trillium grandiflorum: Happy ' 
der the same conditions. 

Veronica rupestris alba: Indisp: 
s- ble. 

Veronica saxatilis, alba: Dwa 
little trailer of great charm. 

Violets of many kinds, 
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This charming 
Westerly drapery 
will be the choice in 
the decoration of many 
rooms this Spring. It is 
a rich Brussels Rayon 
Net ik a durable slip-proof mesh. 
Neither its freshness nor drape is af- 
fected by washing. (The set, including 


FAL ANT 
c ~~ Ve c I c a S 
ran Or rua curtains, valance and tie-backs, is 
trimmed with Celanese Taffeta in sev- 
INN ROE epee or i 
ai iW WTA eral exquisite soft shades. Yard goods 
LAVOE VPA may be had in ivory, ecru and bronze, 
aii NFA si RABE oe RROD a, Ole 


both 36” and 50” width. 
The Westerly Textile Company A.  Wimpfheimer & Bro., Inc., 


Westerly, R. |. 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y 
Sole Distributors 


eslerl 


At the Better Stores— 
The address of the one 
nearest you will be 
gladly sent onrequest. 









































OMBINING the charm of famous 
old masterpieces with modern con- 
ceptions of comfort and beauty, Van Raalte 
creations are a truly distinguished choice 
for the dining room. The Limbert shop- 
mark-——famous for a quarter century—is | 
your guide to value, and worthy, enduring 
craftsmarship. Look for it at your dealers. 
Send now for our interesting Brochure, 
descriptive of Van Raalte quality and 
style pre-eminence. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY, Holland and Grand Rapids, Mich. 






























GENUINE ANTIQUE 


Louis XVI Gonsole 


An authentic Louis XVI Console, with 
draperies in stone after a design by 
Delafosse. The top is of the very rare 
Vert de Lez Marble, and there is a mirror 
back. 











ELSIE ps 


677 FIFTH AVENUE, 


WOLFE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Airy spaciousness, 


combining comfort 
and luxury is a- 

hieved by furnish- 
ina with W and 


Willow. 





WAND WILLOW for OUT-OF-DOORS 


The smart Furniture for House, Porch or Garden 
T HE smart, graceful designs in Wand 


Willow give new tone and color to 
interior, porch or garden. The many 
models of easy chairs, chaise longues, 
tables and sofas can be supplemented 
with pieces made to order. Barto, in- 
terior decorator, also manufactures up- 
holstered furniture, cushions, and bed- 
ding of the very highest quality at prices 
which dre moderate indeed. J 


CT a 


“A 
_a- 





For Reed and Willow furniture write for 
Catalog N; for upholstered furniture, 
catalog H. i 





An eggshell armchair in 
Wand Willow. Smart and 
comfortable in the simplic 
ity of its design. 


(Right) Men delight in the 
luxurious comfort of this 





club chair with its deep 
cushion, restful back and 
handy magazine pockets. 


An invitation to complete relaxation is 
this Chaise Longue of graceful design, 
Practical, light and easy to move about, 


EDWARD R. BARTO G CO. 


775 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK near 6lst Street 

















LIMBE RTs funiture 


























Keep your shades as clean 
as your windows — 


Tontine is washable7 


L aned put up any longer with 
shades that get soiled or cracked 
ina season and then haveto be thrown 
away Of continue to disgrace your 
rooms? 


Let your new shades be Tontine—the 
shade without an alibi. Tontine is 
actually washable. Soap, water and a 
brush, and the soil of a season’s use is 
whisked away. Since it is impregnated 
with pyroxylin (the same material as 
Duco) it cannot crack or fray or flake. 
It is indeed the truly economical shade 
because its beauty ENDURES. 


TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


Just send 
this coupon 


for a booklet of 
Tontine swatches in 
stylish colors. Now 
available to you 
—FREE. Test Ton- 
tine’s washability 
yourself, 


E.I,. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Tontine Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Canadian Distributor: Canadian Fabrikoid Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Please send (without obligation) Folder of Tontine Swatches. 

Name 

Pe ES eee , 


TA dansoncunchibiesieaneten State 
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Clematis indivisa is evergreen and the 

most beautiful vine that New Zealand 

has contributed. Unfortunately it is 

hardy only in the warmer regions of 
this country 


LEADERS OF THE CLEMATIS CLAN 
(Continued from page 113) 


C. viticella, which is a native of than half a century. Where happy 
southern Europe and has been grown they are vigorous growers, delight- 
in gardens since the 16th Century. ing in sunshine, blossoming freely 
; from July to October on the current 
season’s shoots. The part-parent C. 
lanuginosa is native of China, and 


This has bluish to rosy-purple flowers, 
solitary on long stalks and each about 
1%” in diameter. There is a nearly 
white-flowered form (a/ba) and an to that land and also Japan we ow 
ugly double-flowered one also. But C. patens and C. florida, both with 
C. viticella and C. Hendersonii’s best large flowers. Hybrids and_ seminal 
claims to fame are as part parents forms of these three species with 
of C. Jackmanii, The other parent flowers of white, pale lilac and blu 
is said to be the Oriental C. lanugi- to deep violet-purple in color, each 
nosa. from 4” to 8” in diameter, have been 

The Jackmanii race of Clematis, raised in gardens. Taken collectively, 
with flowers of varying shades of the large-flowered Clematises are a 
purple and each from 4” to 5” across, | most gorgeous group with platter-like 
has been a prime favorite for more (Continued on page 186) 





A new and valuable summer-flowering 
Clematis is C. montana Wilsonii, a 
sturdy introduction from China which 
carries white blossoms in profusion 
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Keproduced from a photograph 
of a Hartshorn metal roller that 
was installed in 1864. Note the 
unusual construct‘on. The pawl, 
or controlling device, is part of 
the bracket, rather than of the 
roller itself, as isthe case today 





It served at a window for 
sixty-three years and 
watched the troops of 
three wars go by. 


W/ ONDERFUL thing—a window 

shade! One of the little BIG) 
things of life. One of the things that 
is unhonored and unsung. But, one of 
the things that makes home—HOME. 


And thus we, whose business it is to 
produce the things of which fine win- 
dow shades are made, cannot stifle a 
feeling of pride when we look at the 
Hartshorn Roller that is reproduced 
above. It was hung in a window of 
a home in Brooklyn, New York, in 
the stirring war-time days of ’64. It 
looked out upon another world at 
war, in 1898. It served in the same 
old window, accompanied by a blue- 
starred service flag, in 1918. 


And all through those sixty-three 
years, it never failed to respond to the 
will of a hand upon the shade cord. 


What more need be said of the qual- 
ity that was built into it? 

ee is 
Why not insist upon your dealer 
estimating on Hartshorn Cloths on 
Hartshorn Rollers for your home ? 


Hartshorn Shade Cloths are avail- 
able in every desirable color and 
for every conceivable purpose. 
STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 





SECOND 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
of the Karocx House, 
2011 Walnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, where noted 
interior decorators are 
showing the correct 
uses of sunproof 
Kapocx fabrics for 
sunny windows, fur- 
niture coverings, por- 
tieres, lamp _ shades, 
bed spreads, shower 
baths, etc. We invite 
you to visit this 
unique exhibit. 
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For sunny windows, 
furniture and where- 
ever permanence in 
color is desired. 


KAPOC 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


For fifteen years Kapocx has given satisfaction in thousands of 
better homes everywhere. By test it has proven its durability. Its 
brightness of colors, no matter how delicate they may be, improve with 
use. Kapock colors are sunproof and tubfast. 








ShauerKAPOCK, the new fabric for shower baths 


fast, mildew and spot proof. 


» etc. Colors guaranteed sunproof, water 
Beautiful patterns and colors. 


Send 10¢ in cash for the Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
Beautifully illustrated in colors. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
23rd St. & Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia 





Dept. C 


Make sure it’s KAPOCK—name on selvage 








with every new convenience 








| SHADE PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 





A shade is only as good 
ds its roller. 


Made by the makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers, 
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Your Kitchen! 


Free from Care 
| Fier; it sound difficult? It’s 


not! You’re going to find it 
easy—and inexpensive, too. You 
can give yourself a perfect kitchen. 
Furnish the room piece by piece 
with beautiful new Porce-Namel 
Kitchen Furniture. 
We call it beautiful furniture. 
And you will agree with us. For 
there’s a world of difference be- 
tween these dainty, graceful Porce- 
Namel pieces and most of the 
You'll have a 
really cheerful kitchen, bright and 
attractive and pleasant to work in. 


furniture you see. 


Here’s furniture that works 
with you—tables, kitchencab- 
inets, cupboards, and break- 
fast sets. [t has dozens of con- 
venient features that you will 
always be grateful for. And 
it will you 
steps every hour of the day! 


save scores of 
Every piece is planned for 
cleanliness. The task of keep- 
ing the kitchen spotless is go- 
ing to be a very much lighter 
one. You'll have the perfect 
kitchen—free from care! 
| MuTscH_Ler Broruers Co, 
| Nappanee, Ind. 


PORCE-NAMEL 
handy-roomy kitchen 
BLOCK-UNITS 


| Kitchen Tables-Cabinets 
“Cupboards -Breaktast Sets 
Write For 

“First Aids”’ 





Fill out the cou- 
pon below, Weil 
send you ‘First 
Aids,’’ our inter- 


esting booklet of 
styles for the 
kitchen. It’s free 
| Write to us now! 


| ( Dept. B-4, Nappanee, Ind. 

Please send me “First Aids,’’ and 
| ty tell me where to see Porce-Namel 
| styles. 
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eJacobean Pttterns 


a 
‘T HIS Desk Table, Occasional Table and End Table are 
companion pieces, making a very effective ensemble when 
placed in the same room. A distinctive feature of each is the 
Curly Maple rail with the black strapwork overlay. The 
| top and drawer fronts of the Desk Table are in highly figured 


Walnut veneers. 


—vs 


- 
S IX figured triangular 
Walnut 


perfectly matched, form the 


pieces of veneer, 
top of the Occasional Table, 
pleasingly contrasted with 
lighter colored, — straight 
grained veneer bands around 


the edge. 





ry. 

I HE END TABLE also has a figured 
Walnut veneer top. In design it is 
similar to the Occasional Table, but 
considerably smaller. 


Write for the Furniture Shops 
Desk Table Booklet, illustrating 


23 patterns of this interesting 
| furniture. 
| € 








QShops 
| Division of The Lace Furniture Shops 








a hree Firniture Shops 











1 840 MONROE AVE. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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LEADERS OF THE CLEMATIS CLAN 


(Continued from page 182) 


blossoms produced in rich abundance 
from midsummer to late September. 
Among the named sorts listed by our 
nurserymen are Henryi with white 
flowers 8” broad, Duchess of Edin- 
burgh with large double white blos- 
soms, Ramona with light blue and 
Mme. Edouard André with dark 
crimson flowers. Altogether there are 
a score or more of these named va- 
rieties, but many are difficult to ob- 
tain in this country. 

A vigorous climber producing lux- 
uriant fascicles of white flowers in 
spring is C. montana, widespread in 
China and on the Himalayas. It is 
scarcely hardy north of Rhode Is- 
land, but south to Washington it 
ought to be widely grown. There is 
a summer-blooming sort (var. Wil- 
sonii) and another (var. rubens) with 
lovely deep pink blossoms and dark 
foliage. These two varieties were 
discovered and introduced from China 
some twenty-five years ago and ex- 
perts acclaim them to be among the 
most notable additions to gardens in 
recent times. The type and its vari- 
eties are sturdy growing vines with 
3-foliolate and 
great plenty. The variety rubens is 
hardier than the typical C. montana, 


leaves blossoms in 


flowers regularly every season, and is 
readily increased by cuttings. Two 
closely related species are C. chryso- 
coma with white flushed pink and 
C. Spooneri with white blossoms. Both 
have soft silky leaves and are free- 
flowering. Already the French hy- 
bridists have been busy with these 
Clematises and the future will see a fine 
race of spring and_ early-summer 
blooming vines evolved from these 
orientals. Somewhat resembling these 
is C. Fargesti, a hardy species with 
many foliolate leaves and _ternate, 
clustered masses of 2”-broad flowers 
produced freely about midsummer. 
REPRESENTATIVE KINDS 

There is a prominent group of 
Clematis represented by species in 
parts of the northern hemis- 
phere which flower in August and 
September. In this part of the world 
it is featured by C. virginiana and in 
western North America by C. ligus- 
ticifolia. In Europe C. flammula and 
C. vitalba represent this group, whilst 
in the Orient there are C. apiifolia, 
C. grata, C. Gouriana, and several 
others. In general appearance all are 
much alike with white or cream- 
fragrant flowers and _ vari- 
ously incised leaflets. The individual 
flowers are small but the wealth of 
blossom completely hides the foliage. 
Allowed to ramble freely, these vines 


many 


colored 


drape and garland bush, tree and 
trellis in billows of white and are 
conspicuous from afar. After the 


flowers are over the feathery heads of 
fruit are singularly pleasing. The 
most hardy and satisfactory of these 
is C. apifolia, and in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, where on walls and gate- 
pillars it is freely used, it never fails 
to excite the admiration of Septem- 
ber visitors. 

More beautiful than any of this 
particular group, however, is the fa- 
vorite C. paniculata with pure white 


fragrant blossoms and dark green, 


almost lustrous foliage. So wel] 
known is this charming vine that d- 
scription is superfluous, but of th» 
thousands who love this plant fe 
know that, like Thunberg’s Barberr 
it is a gift of the Arnold Arboretu: 
to American gardens. In 1877 seeds o} 
C. paniculata were received from 
Russia by the Arnold Arboretu: 
They germinated freely and lat 
plants were distributed. Nurserym 
soon realized the value of this usef 
climber and it has been propagated 
and distributed by the million. 

A closely related, but not woo 
species of Clematis is the European ¢ 
recta of which a superior form (ma 
shurica) is wide-spread in eastern 
Asia. Both may be regarded as herba- 
ceous plants which, dying down each 
autumn, give rise in the spring to vig- 
orous shoots that grow 4’ to 57 tal 
and form tangled, balloon-like masses 
of white blossoms in July and August. 
They are easily accommodated in the 


flower border and are very hardy. 
YELLOW CLEMATIS 
There are half a dozen differe: 


species of Clematis that have yellow 
flowers, all of them native of differ- 
ent parts of temperate Asia. In these 
the flowers are nodding, more or less 
urn-like and slightly spreading at the 
apex. The oldest known is C. orient- 
alis, which is found from the Cauca- 
sus to central Asia and has been known 
in gardens since 1731. Much 
beautiful, however, is C. 


more 
tangutica, 
native of northwestern China and ad- 
jacent Turkestan and introduced into 
gardens as recently as 1898, This is a 
very hardy plant, quite happy around 
Montreal, growing some 10’ to 12’ tall 
with grayish green foliage, raggedly 
cut and lobed, and rich yellow, top- 
shaped, long pointed flowers born 
singly on 6”-long stalks. The flowers 
arise from the leaf axil of the cur- 
rent season shoots in June and July 
and are followed by large feathery 
heads of fruit of singular beauty. 
Topping a wall, clothing a trellis or 
sprawling over boulders this plant 1s 
exquisite. An equally good plant is 
the variety obtusiuscula, distinguished 
by having short pointed flowers, which 
came to our gardens from western 
China in 1910. A related species with 
smaller flowers freely produced in 
August and September is C. 
folia, a native of Korea. 
Common in bleak arid parts of Si- 
beria and northern China is C. glauca 
with glaucous green leaves and yellow 
or bronzy yellow flowers produced in 
axillary clusters. This is a variable 
plant of which several forms have re- 
ceived names. The best of all is var. 
akebioides, plentiful on the margins of 
subalpine thickets and on rocks and 
screes in western China. It produces in 
August bronzy yellow  urn-shap d 
flowers in quantity, and is a very 
worthy plant which I am pleased to 
have discovered and introduced into 
gardens in 1904. If planted at the bas 
of boulders or low walls and allowed 
to ramble it will form a fine drapers 
crowded with attractive blossoms 
the off season. All these yellow-flow- 
(Continued on page 188) 
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How to be cheery 
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SMART BEDS ARE | { —even in spring 
~“ 
\ Y DNDREAESSEF] Si ‘ Winter clothes to store away. 
SMARTLY DRESSED eo \ \ Ar Housecleaning. The garden to 
v Vi y start. A desperate lot to do! But 
ge \ \ we Lewis & Conger can help you. 
— - Do you need moth preventers 
be hi. ® and killers? Housecleaning or 
Nk garden things? They’re here— 





together with everything else for 
easier housekeeping—at Lewis 
& Conger. 


(Send for free House Equip- 
ment and Garden folders.) 
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‘| Say 


“When You 
Buy a'Home 










, — HO can resist breakfasting abed when the “ 
7 sa . Re _— * S a c Sis « das » « Cc en Cc sts 
Ss c ne in : é 
be sure it’s ed Cedar id S| bed, as shown above, is wearing a Blanket REEFER’S NO-MOTH 
beneath the paint, then you Cover of peach crepe-de-chine trimmed with Carrick- Complete $2.00°(Refill $1.50) 
. - en, Ae as > CA” . ~ ¥ >; Its pungent cedar fragrance will 
can be certain that its walls Sone lace (Single $42, Double $45) with Pillow keep the moths out of your 
: k, peel off — a ot FRE 
F ee rm oe . f : . No- is a su ans 
will not crack, peel off o1 Puffs—down or lamb’s wool—in taffeta, satin or of repelling moths. 
crumble—that it will “stand moire, to complete any ensemble color scheme. Chaise 
up” at the danger points which Covers and Pillows to harmonize with period decora- é pee a 
aide 5 tions. Smart Traveling Shawls and Pillows arranged S——}}>> 
arc. mitred corners, where in compact sets. RS»? WLS 


Ube 
MULES << 


boards lap, joints, and frames. 


~ Carlin Cmforts tne 


52 8 ‘tladison Ave. - at 54th St~ New York 














TROWEL AND 
FORK 


“ $2.00 the pair 
The Secret Long handled, 15% inches all 
told. And durable! Because the 
of my soft rugs | 






















Western Red Cedar Siding is 
noted for its rot-resistance and 
long life. It takes paint beau- 


blades and tines are of high 


° ° grade English steel, the handles 
Ps ‘ 1s the Cushion of sturdy wood. 

tifully but does not need it for | underneath /” KNEELING MAT $1.50 
ae : f 7 . It’s kind to knees. For use out- 
protection—only oO! appear- Rietybody loves the doors when working in oe gar- 
‘ ° . feeling of luxury that den. Or indoors when _ house- 
ance. It is light, easily worked goes with soft yield. cleaning. Of Chinese rush. Well 
‘ lar ies A d Ph: “i f padded. With waterproof bot- 
and “stays put” as it will not toting cen ch a vee 


shrink, swell or warp. Houses sided this new way! Any rug, 
even the least costly, can 
be made unbelievably 
soft by merely laying it 
over Ozite Cushion. 
And what is more, Ozite 
doubles the life of rugs! 


Pzite | 
Rug Cushion 





with it are warmer in winter and 


cooler in summer because of its 








high insulation qualities. 


Insist on Western Red Cedar sid- 


ing if you buy—use it if you build. 


Write for useful information for 





home buyers or builders. 


ASSOCIATION 


RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
4447 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington | 


HOUSECLEANING TRAY 
$3.25 
Keeps your cleaning ammuni- 
tion all together. And what a 
handy way to carry it! This 
partitioned tray, 15% x 10 in., 
holds your brushes, cloths, soaps 
and cleaning powders. 
Your order by mail will 
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~ receive prompt attention. 
Sse — Prices include packing but not 
. shipping. 
=me/ CLINTON CARPET CO., 130 N. Wells Street, 4 
%} Chicago [American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs.] 
| Kindly send me without obligation your free | 
| booklet “The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets” | 
rs Al SOMmS and small sample of Ozite HG 427 
Ozite is made of Name 7 
pons Ma «zat pater | 45th Street & Sixth Ave. 
only rug cushion that : = New York City 
is “ozonized.” Pat- City__ State “A Houseful of Housewares” 
=. ented Sept. 9, 1924 ae “a 
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ROQOKWO O DP | LEADERS OF THE CLEMATIS CLAN 


(Continued from page 186) 





Teakwood top, vase on left with two handles—Chinese Powder Blue 


Large vase is Oxblood Red, on right Mirror Black vase with ad | 


DHERENCE to the best traditional standards combined 
with constant innovations in color, texture and design 
makes Rookwood preeminent in the field of pottery making. 


Rookwood because of its distinctive character and beauty is a 
most appropriate and expressive gift for wedding, birthday, 
graduation, anniversary or other occasion. It becomes a rare 
acquisition to any art collection. 


Most Rookwood pieces are individual and are designed and pro- 
duced as separate compositions. The variety of forms, designs, 
tones and glazes allows a very wide choice of selection. 


The exclusive Rookwood representative in your locality will 
show you recent samples of Rookwood some priced as low as 
$2. Direct inquiries are also invited. 


Rookwood also produces the finest tiles for architectural uses, 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


Celestial Place, Cincinnati. Ohio 


Below—Rookwood bird bath, oil jar and garden pitcher; made in 
plain buff or glazed drip. Bird bath plain or with colored bowl. 





ROOKWOOD 





ered forms of Clematis grow where 
snow abounds in winter and relish its 
protection. 

Native of Texas is the lovely C. 
slender vine with urn- 
shaped, almost closed, thick fleshy 
flowers, carmine to scarlet in color. 


texensis, a 


Better known in gardensasC. coccinea, 
there is no more brilliant bit of color 
among the entire Clematis tribe than 
the bright scarlet flowers of the form 
major of this Texan species. This 
plant rarely exceeds 6’ in height and 
produces its blossoms singly from the 
leaf axils. It been with 
C. Jackmanii and the hybrid named 
C. pseudococcinea, Here belong the new 


has crossed 


creations, Countess of York, Countess 
of Onslow and Countess of Albany, 
much in vogue the Atlantic. 
Similar in form of flower is C. Viorna 


across 


(Leather Flower) and C. Simsii, both 
natives of North America. 
These have purple flowers, and have 
been known to for 
than a century. The last-named lacks 
the feathery fruits so characteristic a 
feature of most Clematis. 

Another very distinct set of Clema- 
tis is represented by C. alpina and a 
few cognate species which are char- 


eastern 


gardens more 


acterized by more or less bell-shaped 
flowers, usually violet-blue to rich 
violet-purple in color. The typical C. 
alpina is native to Europe and north- 
variety (sibirica) has 
cream-colored flowers. In north China 
and Siberia grows C. macropetala, re- 
markable for the large size of its rich 
violet-colored flowers. In Colorado, 
Utah and New Mexico C. pseudoal- 
pina represents the group. All are 
slender vines, rarely 6’ tall, which 
ought to be more extensively grown in 
gardens. The structure of the flower 
is rather different from that of Clema- 
is proper and for this reason some 


ern Asia; a 


would place them in another genus 
under the name of Atragene. All are 
happiest among rocks in association- 
ship with low shrubs over which they 
delight to ramble, displaying their 
blossoms in late spring. 

A partly shrubby non-climbing 
plant is C. heracleifolia with blue tu- 
bular flowers. This grows about a yard 


tall and has broad, rather coarse 
leaves. A much better garden plant 
is C. Davidiana with large indigo- 


blue fragrant flowers, tubular in form 
with the upper half spreading. Anoth- 
er but less woody species is the Japan- 
stans with lavender-colored, 
smaller flowers. Bearing axillary and 
terminal flower clusters, these form 
an interesting and very hardy little 
group, which can be accommodated in 
the flower border but are most ef- 
fective under a wall or among rocks. 

Since more than 230 different species 
of Clematis are known it is obvious 
that only a cursory survey of th 
genus is possible. So far attention has 


ese C. 


been directed to the sorts which los: 
their leaves at the approach of winte: 
In conclusion a few may b 
devoted to a couple of species repre- 


words 


sentative of a considerable group that 
retains its leaves through the winter 
In central China as spring bursts th 
first vine with conspicuous blossom 
to enliven thickets and 
woods is C. Armandi. This is a strong 
with often 30’ 
clad with dark, glossy green, leathery 
3-foliolate the axils of 
which arise clusters of white or pink, 
or white changing to pink, slightly 
fragrant blossoms, each from 2” 
24” The individual clusters 
are 3-flowered but many arise fro: 


margins ot 


grower stems long 


leaves from 


across, 


the same leaf-axil and often a 
or more bunched t 
gether. I ropes of 
bearing hundreds of axillary clusters 
numbering in all thousands of flowers 
and have marvelled at the beauty pre- 


score 


blossoms are 


have seen stems 


’ 


sented. It was my good fortune to in- 


troduce this plant into gardens in 
1900. Unfortunately it is not hardy 
in Massachusetts, but from Philadel- 
phia south it ought to succeed and 
around San Francisco it should lux- 
This and C. montana var. 


rubens 1 count among the finest climb- 


uriate. 


ing plants it has been my privilege to 
add to gardens. 

The most beautiful vine that New 
Zealand contributed to 
is the evergreen C. indivisa, which has 
shining, leathery, dark green, 3-folio- 
late and axillary panicled 
masses of milk-white fragrant flowers. 


gardens 


has 


lea es 


A strong grower, its stems will attain 
a length of 40’ to 50’ 
produce myriad 
greenhouse plant for all but Califor- 
nia and other warm sections. 


and in season 
blossoms. It is a 


ENGLISH COUNTRY COTTAGES 


(Contin 


dency to go too far to gain pictur- 
esque results. Homes 
where the apparent half-timber work 
describes all manners of shapes and 


may be seen 


contortions, things it would have been 
impossible for actual half-timber 
work to do. We see roofs with un- 
dulating shingle lines which resemble 
the track of a roller-coaster at an 
amusement park. Gables are 
times introduced where no room could 
possibly exist. 

More 


some- 


windows may well be used 


wed from page 





148) 


than the number found in many old 
English houses. The lack of adequate 


fenestration may be traced directly 
to the obnoxious tax on windows 
which 


remained in force from 1695 
to 1851. This tax was later replaced 
by the inhabited house duty. 
Landscaping plays an 
part in making the most of an Eng- 
lish Proper pla 
ings soften foundation lines bringi! 


nt 


import 


cottage exterior. 


l 


the house as a whole more into char- 


acter with its surroundings. 
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Buy Duban 
Standard Awnings 
At a Great Saving 
In Price 


Duban awnings are 
ready made in standard 
stock sizes to fit any win- 
dow or porch. They are 
of the finest quality, beau- 
tifully made, with rust- 
proof frames, and are sold 
to you fully equipped 
ready to put up. 

Although equal in 
quality to custom made 
awnings, they cost you 
much less. No bother and 
delay, for you can select 
them from stock and put 
them up immediately. 

Write us now for samples 
of fabric, free booklet and 
price list. We will send you 
name of nearest Duban dealer. 

DEALERS: Good proposition for you 
where we are not already represented 


The Duban Shade Corporation 
270 S. Clinton Avenue 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DUBAN fmings 
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7 East 35" Street 























A new Lenox Design in soft pastel 


shades on fine china fairly breathes of 


Springtime and youth—and will make 


a refreshing addition to any chinacl 


Dinner Plates $32.00 the 


Tea Cups and Saucers $32.00 the doze 


doz n 


CARRIED IN OPEN STOCK 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


? IMPORTERS OF 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
CHINA AND GLASS 


Near §* Avenue 


ATTENTION 
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HARTFORD, CONN, Fiqu itor 
36 Pratt Street Cae) 
- 
4 
0 lta AF ah 
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New York 

















HERMERE EMERY 


Don’t neglect 
the rollers 


HILE you're painting, 


cleaning, and fixing 
up generally, give vour win- 
dow shades and shade roll- 
ers a critical lock. Your 
home deserves good roll- 
ers no less than good hard- 


ware, good furniture. 


Be RA IARI 


If you are building, your 
architect can safely specify 
Haviland Shade Rollers. 
T hey have been good roll- 
ers ever since 1886. And 
good rollers play a definite 
part in making home a 
completely satisfactory 
place to live in. 


We will be glad to tell you 
where to go in your com- 
munity for Haviland Shade 
Rollers. 


RR RIKGE IAB RM 


HAVILAND SHADE ROLLER 
COMPANY, INC. 


380 Lafayette St., New York City 


HAVILAND 
Shade Rollers 
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“Perfect!” answered her friend. “And 
Norma, tho in the kitchen till the last 
minute, looked as fresh as a flower 
But she gives her KitchenAid all the 
credit.” 

Rightly, too. KitchenAid does the 
work of several pairs of hands, with 
swift, sure, mechanical thoroughness 
and precision. Hence its rolls, cakes 
and pastries melt in one’s mouth. Its i 
salads and frozen desserts are incom- Ice Cream 


parable. 


It leaves you with no aching 


arms or back. And it makes your maid, Without 

if you have one, contented and more hand 

efficient. Easy to own. Easy to oper- : 

ate. Attaches to any socket. cranking. 
Fill in the coupon and learn about 

our easy budget plan for equipping 


your kitchen with KitchenAid. 


Mixes 
Beats 
Whips 
Sieves 
Strains 
Chops 
Slices 
Freezes 








15 minutes, 






mn 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


KitchenAid 


Glectrical Food” Preparer for the Home 





The KitchenAid Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio Dept H6500 


Please send me the KitchenAid Book and letters from users 


Name.. 
Address. 




















Nymphs Confess, 


Too 


DREEME: It makes the kind of stirrup 
cup I like—lifts one into the saddle 
of life. 

VISIONE: Martini & Rossi Vermouth 


—-yes indeed. It mixes well with me 
Pulchritude in a swig. 


R as a gentleman in tweeds 

remarked, “It actually makes 
breathing enjoyable.” One doesn’t 
require the clairvoyant taste to 
revel in beverages mixed of 
Martini & Rossi non alcoholic 
Vermouth and other f-:endly 
ingredients. 
And there are the dry Italian and 
the Extra Dry—two kinds, two 
tastes, two adventures—to play 
with. They enable all sorts of 
shades of snap and flavor, and 
produce profound cubistic effects 
on the mind and imagination. 


‘Confessions’ good 
for thirsty souls 
By a Good Mixer 


You can write your 





own book review 
of “The Confes- 
sions of a Good 
Mixer” by Tad 


Crane. He dot Ss 
more than tell how 
to prepare grape 
fruit with — sto- 


machic Martini & 
Rossi Vermouth; 
tells more than the 
secrets of its use 
asa flavor by which 
good cooks regale 
fine old families. 


Send for your copy’ 
and avoid imitations 
by demanding the 
Non Alcoholic, either 
Italian or Extra Dry 
—preferably both. 
Address W.A.TAyLor 
& Co., 94 Pine Street, 
New York City. 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


(non alcoholic) 


VERMOUTH 


Sold by the Better Grocery and 
Delicatessen Stores everywhere 
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A Fence of New Distinction! 
—for country and suburban places 


T is an Anchor Fence that will add to the appear- 

ance of your property—as well as keep out 
motoring picnickers and other trespassers who 
trample your lawn and shrubbery and pilfer your 
flowers and fruit. 


With its new graceful square terminal posts—its fine 
lines and distinctive appearance—this Anchor Fence 
is sure to meet your requirements, no matter how 
exacting they may be. 


The fact that this fence will last indefinitely is well 
worth remembering too. It is built with the strongest 
posts and is effectively protected against rust by 
heavy galvanizing. 


Anchor Fences of other types—high boundary line 
fences, tennis fences, poultry enciosures, kennel 
runs, fences for every purpose—have these same 
advantageous features. May our nearest office or 
sales agent send you a catalog containing complete 
information? Just phone or write. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Formerly Anchor Post Iron Works 


9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Albany Cincinnati Hartford Philadelphia 
Boston Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Chicago Detroit Mineola, L. lL. St. Louis 


San Francisco 
Sales Agents in Other Cities 


NCHOR 


“Fences 

















RED 


LACQUER 


House & Garden 


FURNITURE 


GLADYS HUNTINGTON BEVANS 


N the beauty-wise 18th Century red 
I lacquer direct from the 
Orient—or simulated by English crafts- 
men—enriched the boudoirs and rooms 
of state in the great houses of Eng- 
land. In the early days of this coun- 
try, brought back to their Salem parlors 
by sea captains and wealthy ship own- 
ers, Chinese lacquer took its place with 
the stately mahogany and walnut pieces 
brought over by the Colonists. And 
today, owing to a renewed interest in 


pieces 


color and an appreciation of China’s 
art, we find a steadily growing de- 
mand for this type of furniture, its 
popularity due to its adaptability to 
varied types of decoration. 

Good pieces of genuine Chinese red 
lacquer furniture are not only hard to 
obtain but quite expensive. The 
cost of reproductions is not low either, 
and the supply is limited. So if you 
want a table in Chinese red lacquer, 
a pair of chairs, a desk, or a chest of 
drawers—one piece large or small, or 
a whole group—you can have it by 
painting it yourself. 





PROPER COLOR MIXTURE 


The two things to achieve in paint- 
ing furniture to obtain the effect of 
red Chinese lacquer, are color and 
finish. Two sorts of paints are used 
—enamels, or coach colors. Two or 
three coats of varnish finish the surface. 

If you are using enamels, buy ver- 
milion enamel of the best quality, a 
very small can of white enamel and a 
tube of artists’ oil colors in chrome 
yellow light, or No. 1, as it is some- 
times designated. Stir the vermilion 
enamel thoroughly and pour it into 
a large pan or pail. Now squeeze 
some yellow into a small pan and thin 
it with turpentine to a creamy con- 
sistency. 
for the amount of yellow to use as 
some makes of vermilion are deeper 
and stronger than others. 


There can be no set rule 


In mixing colors it is always neces- 
sary to add only a little color at a 
time, mixing it through the founda- 
tion color thoroughly. Then test it 
on a piece of wood or heavy card- 
board until the desired shade is 
achieved. When the matches 
your shade of Chinese lacquer, let it 
dry for four or five hours at least 
before going on to the actual paint- 
ing, as colors change in drying, usually 
becoming a little lighter. If the color 
seems too heavy in tone add a very 
little of the white enamel, and stir 
it in well. 


color 


The method of mixing Chinese red 
using coach colors is practically the 
same. Coach colors are very fine pig- 
ments ground in Japan—vot in oil. 
Do not make any mistake in buying 
them—the cans look exactly the same 
as colors ground in oil, but the labels 
read “coach colors ground in Japan.” 

Unless you are doing something very 
small, like a box, buy a pound can of 
American Vermilion, a quarter-pound 
tube of zinc white and a quarter- 
pound tube of chrome yellow light— 
all in coach colors. If you cannot get 
the yellow in coach, get it in a tube 
of artists’ oil colors. 

The coach colors are in paste form. 
Dig this paste out of the can and thin 


with turpentine to a painting con:ist. 
ency. The other two colors in ti bes 
will have to be thinned also. T rep 
proceed with the mixing as you did 
with the enamels. 

Coach colors give a flat or nesrly 
flat finish, so they have to be costed 
with varnish. In testing colors let the 
paint dry for an hour, before putting 
on the coat of varnish, then you will 
be sure as to how the finished color 
will later appear. 

In mixing any color it is always 
well to hold back a little of the foun. 
dation color in a separate can. Then 
if you make a mistake by adding too 
much of the modifying colors, you 
will have something to fall back on 
for the original shade. Always keep 
the paint well stirred from the bottom 
as you work. 

As to materials: have plenty of tur. 
pentine, a supply of soft cloths, several 
cans or pans large and small, oid 
gloves and a supply of good brushes, 
For the enamel either fitch or bristle 
brushes will do, for the coach colors, 
camel’s hair or badger, and for the 
varnish, a bristle brush. If you are 
doing large work and small work, it 
is well to have two brushes for the 
paints—a one inch and a two-and-a- 
half or three-inch brush. 

Before beginning work dip your 
brushes in turpentine, press this out, 
then dip them in the paint and brush 
back and forth on a board to work out 
some of the loose hairs that even a 
good brush has. 


PREPARING FURNITURE 


All furniture that is to be painted 
must be washed clean and free from 
grease. If it is new furniture in the 
raw wood, it should first ve sandpa- 
pered, then shellacked, and when the 
shellac is dry, sanded with 0 and 00 
sandpaper. Denatured alcohol is neces- 
sary for cleaning shellac brushes. If 
the furniture is old and varnished, the 
finish should be removed by scraping, 
or with a varnish-remover. The latter 
is less tedious and all directions are 
given on the can. When this is accom- 
plished the surface should be thor- 
oughly sandpapered with No. 1% and 
then No. 0 sandpaper. 

When, however, furniture is s0 
thickly coated with heavy paint and 
varnish that it would be too laborious 
to remove it, another treatment may be 
used. First wash it with ammonia and 
water or a strong soap powder and 
water. Rinse it and dry it. Then 
sandpaper it carefully all over—not to 
get down to the wood, but to make 2 
uniform and not a glossy surface 
upon which the paint can grip. 

To produce a lacquered effect ind a 
depth of color I have found it neces 
sary to use more coats of paint than 
I would use in ordinary painting. 
There is no iron-clad rule about 1 
as paints vary as well as the method ol 
application. For surfacing one under 
coat of flat and at least three coats 
of enamel are sufficent. For the coach 
colors, use at least three coats of color 
and two of varnish. The resuits o 
the various coats and the effect of the 
rubbing down between coats will dee 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Early 
| American 
Reproductions 








INS ists 
tu bes Duncan Phyfe 
Then Drop Leaf Table 
u did An exquisitely proportioned re- 
production of a prized original. 
nearly Hand-made of solid mahogany 
Onted with a 54” long x 20” wide top, 
et the and spacious drop. Very attrac- 
notin tive as a library, tea, or occa- 
. e sional table. 
oe. Specially $°7() 
COLO Priced 
I Winthrop Low Boy Buffet 
ays 
; “or library, living-r r dining-r se, this charming Low Boy is a 
foun. E : a ee " For library, living room or dining-room use, tl g Boy i 
Then . nchantment, luxury, — welcome addition to any room. It measures 54” x 21” and stands 37” high. 
fort: imprisoned in No. 4711 The front is beautifully ornamented with the early Colonial shell carving 
= Bath Salts; magically released and acorn pendants. Custom made of solid mahogany. Also comes in 
» you complete dining sets of Buffet, Welsh Cabinet, and Drop Leaf Tables 


l as you spray a redolent half- both round and square. Price gQmmgq 
cee) handful into your waiting tub! 87 





































































































ottom The water is gratefully soft; Full freight allowed 
your skin retains its youthful anywhere in the 
f tur. ¢ : ted S a 
i glow and smoothness; and —— 
evera oe ‘ ; r You can remit in full—or 
1, old fatigue yields toanew vitality. we will ship C.O.D. on re- 
’ _ P ° ceipt of $20 deposit. Every 
‘ushes, No. 4711 may be had in ten Winthrop reproduction guar- 
} p . anteed exactly as repre- 
bristl fashionable odors. sented, and delivered — in 
’ lors perfect condition. Money re- 
’ funded otherwise. 
the 
u_ are Winthrop Furniture Co. | 
rk 3 424 P S » * 
M k, It Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) for illus- a 
I , re¢ ss trated portfolio G-47, showing mz , Mass. 
I : Made in U. S. A. by 4 of early American reproductions rs 
nd-a- - Mahogany an Maple—also sun 
ee Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. <7 | Clocks a we 
25 W. 45th Street 
your New York =~ f = c=) 
out, = Nigra in| 
} 1 vv 
brush (—O ‘ => ) Cy 
rk out CG) 
ven a 
= EJTABLIJHED 18828 Ff — 
Linted 
from 
] the 
1dpae zm 24 
the a. Ox e4 
d 00 _— ) _ or a 
neces ’ , 
* ’ x 
1, the HT dik it 
iping, Ait at Pelt 
latter = , ' i 
's are S/ ° . . es. <«<s 
on la ‘ye ee 
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, and and very clean! Enamel your radiators 
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; CLEANING the closet bowl .. . it in any color 
Is $0 used to be a disagreeable task ... | 
t and scrubbing, scouring and dipping water. r articu ar peop e UP until the een Sane it oe me 
ae But now Sani-Flush! Those Fo l l necessary to paint radiators with meta 
yr1oUs . ee sn. s 7 - 
ns stains, marks and unsightly incrusta- Pp S et ee eee 
1 and a a 2 er yee Beds of charming patterns to harmonize monize with the room. 
ae ou simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into = soeteahiabiai Peat ees sees . : ome But now with this new development in paint 
r and the bowl, follow directions on the can, with every decorative plan Mattresses making you can paint radiators any color 
Then and then flush. What an easy and of Pure Horse Hair, built to suit your you —_ fo agnete o sag ae pe and 
quick way to do a very necessary part . ae en ae : oO gtay with the radiatoe Hnisned in gray in- 
not to . y > »? gs O , 
rig a dc ce individual require nie x Ril of stead of the usual unsightly aluminum. 
eo \nd it’s a fine thing to know, abso- sturdy construction that last a lifetime. decocating, 
irTace lutely, that every part of the toilet is . . And this new enamel — Phoenix Marbleite 
clean. Sani-Flush gets down into the Hall Beds and Bedding are of a quality that is Radiator Enamel — actually increases the 
ind a hidden trap, purifies it, and banishes recognized as the Standard of Excellence. Be- soa age egy eel rn rae 
possi ill foul odors. Harmless to plumbing fore purchasing so important a piece of furni ee sl: Moon argest manutacturer © 
‘ nections, A can of Sani-Flush in ture as a bed consult your Interior Decorator, Send $1.25 for sample outfit including brush 
1 ! { ? Thy fF « . ~ . . 1, 
th —— A Why, of course! or call at our Show Rooms. canna finish more than one radiator 
ting. Suy Sani-Flush i zoe) - : —— in ivory or gray. Colors supplied on regular 
t it can at ma “0 ne ye ae a An interesting illustrated Brochure, | codium Soul for color han. . 
gr ' your grocery, drug or hardware “Hidden Sources of Refreshing Sleep. 
yd of ores or send 25c for full-sized can. will be mailed to you on request. gumneenes GOUT OR coceseesy 
are Uc in Far West. 35c in Canada. Address, Dept. A. | f Phoenix Paint & Varnish Co. i 
Te ° i 124 Market St., Phila., Pa. 3 
coats N t Enclosed is $1.25 for complete material : 
oach nij= US. 8 to cover one radiator in DJivory O gray 
! Phoenix Marbleite Radiator Enamel. 
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Cyclone Wrought 
Iron Fence 


for Country Homes and Estates 


Throughout the civilized world, iron fencing is 
recognized as a symbol of the home owner's sub- 
stantial character and discriminating taste. Amer- 
ica’s standard is Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence 
— dignified, stately, ruggedly strong for lifetime 


property protection; yet distinctively beautiful. 


Available in handsome standard patterns which 
you may select from the Cyclone catalog; or 
built from drawings furnished by your architect. 


Ask for the Cyclone catalog of 








fencing for town and country 
homes, estates, and country clubs. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Main Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas The Mark of 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. ———- 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. roperty 


Protection 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 














Cyclone 
Fence 

















Safeguard Chain Link Fence for Estates 





PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 


RED 


LACQUER 
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FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 190) 


termine whether another coat is neces- 
sary. 

In enamelling, one or two body 
coats of flat paint are necessary. These 
should be in the same color as the 


enamel or as near to it as possible—and 


lighter rather than darker. Get your 
painter to mix this for you if possible. 
If you are so situated that you cannot 
get any sort of flat paint nearly the 
same shade as lacquer red, flat white, 
or vermilion coach may be used. The 
undercoats must be — sandpapered 
smooth with No. 00 sandpaper. 

All work done between coats must 
done after each coat is absolutely dry. 

The order of the work for enamels is: 
1. Body coat of flat color 

Smooth with No, 0 sandpaper. 
Second body coat 

Sandpaper. 

3. First coat of enamel 
Rub down with powdered pum- 
ice stone and water. 

4+. Second coat of enamel 
Rub down with pumice and 
water. 

3. Third coat of enamel 
Rub down with powdered pumice 
stone and crude oil. Wash with 
warm water and mild soap and 
rub dry with soft cloths. 

The order of the work for coach 
colors is: 

1. First coat of coach 
Sandpaper with No. 00. sand- 
paper. 
Second coat of coach 
Rub down with pumice and 
Water. 
3. Third coat of coach 
Rub down with pumice and 
water. 
4 First coat of varnish with best 
waterproof rubbing varnish. 
Rub down with pumice and 
water. 
5. Second coat of varnish 
Rub down with powdered pum- 
ice stone and crude oil. 

These are bare directions, in which 
the fact stands out that smoothness of 
finish in each coat is important. 

In applying paint, never overload 
the brush with paint, as you are apt 
then to have runs or sags, and uneven 
drying. The general rule is to use as 
little paint as possible and still cover 
nicely the under surface. With enamel 
and varnish the brush must carry 
enough to allow a smooth flow. You 
cannot go back later and brush out 
mistakes in enamel or varnish, or catch 
up sags or runs. At best, they can only 
be sandpapered away when the paint 
has dried. 

When sandpapering is to be done, 
allow twenty-four hours for the paint 
to dry. But when rubbing down is to 


be done, forty-eight hours should 


elapse between coats, and seventy-tw 
hours before the final rubbing dow 
with pumice and oil. 

Between coats, brushes must be care 
for. They may be washed clean in tu: 
pentine, or hung suspended in wat 
to keep them soft. If the paint h 
become lumpy or has specks or part 
cles of any sort in it, it may be n 
essary to strain it through cheese clot) 
into a clean can, 

Before explaining how to do tl 
all-important rubbing down, a word 
about sandpapering. Often when pai 
is dry, imperfections are noticeable 
the paint may have been put on u 
evenly or there may be sags or runs, 
speck or little lumps. These bad plac 
can be smoothed out by doing mo 
sandpapering in these spots than wh« 
it is fairly even. On edges, beadins 
corners, etc., use a very light pressu 
with the sandpaper, or omit it entirely 
as there is danger of sandpapering 
through to the wood. 

Rubbing-down is done with poi 
dered pumice stone and water or crude 
oil. Use pumice and water for the be- 
tween rubbings, and pumice sndeilf 
the final rubbing. In this way hen 
is no danger of any oil remaining to 
interfere with the adhesiveness of the 
succeeding coat of paint. Have th: 
pans or bowls 


’ 





one containing the 


powdered pumice, one the water, and 
one the crude oil. Have plenty of old 
soft cloths. Bunch one of these up into 
a good big handful, dip it into the 
water, then into the powdered pumice 
stone letting the dampness pick up as 
much pumice stone as it will. Then, 
confining yourself to one section, rub 
with a firm even pressure back and 
forth with the grain of the wood, 
Experiment with about ten strokes 
until you know how much rubbing is 
needed. Now move to the next small 
section. Repeat this until you have 
rubbed the whole surface perfectly 
smooth. 


Then every particle of pum- 
ice must be wiped or washed off and 
the furniture thoroughly dried. 

Try to work always on the horizon- 
tal, even if you have to turn your fur- 
niture about to do it. Exercise the 
greatest care in rubbing corners, edges, 
and even rounded surfaces. It is only 
too easy to rub straight through the 
paint to the wood, but a slight pres- 
sure and vigilance will prevent this. 

When you reach the final coat, the 
rubbing with crude oil and pumice is 
done in exactly the same way. When 
it is finished, and all the oil and pum- 
ice removed, rub up the whole piece 
very thoroughly with soft dry cloths. 
If the finished piece at any time needs 
cleaning, wash it with warm water 
and castile or some other mild soap, 
and rub dry with soft cloths. 


A CORRECTION 


The Weatherbest Stained Shingle Company, Inc., of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., wish to call attention to an error in their advertise- 
ment published in the February issue of House & Garden. 

Based on erroneous information it was stated in this advertisement 


that the residence of . me. 


Bolanz, Dallas, Texas, was side- 


walled with Weatherbest Stained Shingles. The architects of 
this residence, M. F. Fooshee and J. B. Cheek, have informed them 
that Creo-Dipt stained shingles and not Weatherbest Stained Shingles 
were used in the side-walls of this house. 
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Be Your Own 
Weatlie} Prophet 





Own one of these reliable Ba- 
rometers and know each day any 
the from 8 


to 24 hours in advance. Scien- 


change in weather 


tifically constructed, attractive 
Mounted in a 
Ma- 


hogany ; enamel dial protected by 


in appearance. 


wooden case, finished in 
heavy bevel glass front. Size 


514” in diameter. 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


his Barometer makes a highly 
prized and lasting remembrance. 
Very useful and interesting. 


Fully guaranteed; 
post paid to any ad 
dress on receipt of 
é 
Sia nish desired 


Send in your order today. 


DAVID WHITE 
Dept. H, 419 East Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


We repair all makes of Barometers 


SLIDES 
EASILY 























DOUBLES 


CREATES |) ca PACITY 


ORDER 





























better 
clothes 
closets 


F you would mod- 
ernize your home, 
and at the same time 
provide proper care of 
your wearing apparel 
you should install the 
K-V Clothes Closet 
Fixt They are easy 
to} ip and cost but little. They double the 


Capacity of small closets and pay for them- 


Sely na short time in pressing bills alone. 
ry sizes from 12 to 60 inches in length. 
At 


r hardware dealers—or send direct. 


zenve & Vogt Manufacturing Co. 
ep 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Clothes Closet and the House- 
wife’’ completely describes the K-V 
fixture, shows installations, and 
stresses the importance and economy 
of spacing clothes closets in new 
homes. Yours for the asking. 


K Clothes Closet 
a FIXTURES 














A Venetian 
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mirror, a Spanish lantern 
. - - @ Buddha from China 


GATHERED in our galleries are things to delight the 

_ connoisseur. Here is the replica of a tapestry that 
might have hung between ancestral paintings in some 
baronial hall. And here a wrought iron gate that 
looks as if it had swung through the ages in a Spanish 
patio. Hundreds of such charming replicas and fac- 
similes prove Lightolier a constant source of inspi- 
ration to the decorator. And decorators’ clients, too. 
will find here many interesting and unusual pieces. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


ightolier 


IMPORTATION DIVISION 
569 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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| Should Invalids 
Be Imprisoned ? 


Cruel stairways bar aged or | 
infirm persons and invalids | 
from participation in the 
family life. 

That is imprisonment. 








The 
Sedgwick 
Invalid 
Elevator 


enables 





invalids 
to move 
from floor 


to floor. 














| That is freedom. 

Installed at moderate cost, 
operated by hand power 
without expense, absolutely 
safe because of automatic 
brake, the Sedgwick Invalid 
| Elevator has been a blessing 
| to hundreds. 
| Write for “Robbing the 

Stairs of Their Terror™ 

| SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
| 146 West 15th Street, New York 
| 


Manufacturers of Fuel Lifts, Trunk Lifts, 
Dumb Waiters, Ash Hoists, etc. 
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ESTABLISHED 1906 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 


and Defective Chimneys 
Scientifically Corrected 





, Out-of-Town Work Given 





CLIP 


FOR 


Special Attention 


JANES-REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


218 East 52nd Street, New York City 


Telephone Plaza 7540 
FUTURE REFERENCE 
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breeze reach all the 


Made of carefully 


complete informa- 


tion 


HILL CLOTHES 
DRYER CO. 
52 Central Street 


Worcester, Mass. 














Why a Clothes Yard? 


id 


selected materials; 


We shall be glad to send 


to you our Folder G giving 


It is not necessary these modern times to reserve all through the week a 
portion of the yard for drying clothes 
folds up like an umbrella, and is removed except on drying days. 


Gives you 150 feet of line, all within reach from one position. Sun and 
clothes; dry them quickly. 


will last a life time 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 


































Clothes Dried 
Perfectly 


O more postponed washdays 

because of inclement weather. 
No more lugging a heavy clothes- 
basket from steam-filled basement 
to the cold outdoors. And farewell 
for all time to the dampness and 
discomfort of wet clothes drying 
slowly on over-crowded lines in 
attic or basement. 


THE LAMNECK 
LAUNDRY DRYER 


saves your time, your health and 
your clothes. It permits you to 
Wash on the same day each week— 
dry your clothes spotlessly clean 
and iron them—all in one room, 
Drying action is so rapid that it 
easily keeps pace with.the washing. 
Clothes hung in the sturdy Lam- 
neck are protected from soot, dust, 
frozen fibers and whipping winds. 
The Thermostatic Heat Control 
regulates drying temperature and 
eliminates scorching and discolor- 
ation. 
Write today for our colorful little 
brochure, “A Washday in June’”’ 
no obligation. 


THE W.E. LAMNECK COMPANY 
Dept. G, Columbus, Ohio 
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Roses 


Big, healthy, sturdy, out-of-door 
“Star Roses” are scientifically 
grown for you for three seasons; 
skillfully dug so every root is 
perfect; expertly packed so that 
roots are always moist; carefully 


shipped to reach you in perfect condition. 
They re all ready to grow as soon as they 
are planted in your garden. No tedious 
waiting. Glorious roses this season and 
for many years to come—quantities of 
them, too! 


Our 1927 “Star Guide to Good Roses,” 
100 pages, profuscly illustrated in color, 
tells all about these superior roses. It 
offers you over 200 choice rose varieties 

old favorites as well as latest novelties. 
A number of expertly chosen rose selec- 
tions make it especially easy for you to 
get the right roses. The “Star Guide” is 


always FREE. 


There's also a new 32-page booklet, “Success with Roses,” 
which tells, in interesting story form, just how to take care 


of your roses. 


It’s only 25¢ and that is refunded on your 
first “Star Rose” purchase. 


Write today! The “Star Guide” is FREE—send a postal for 


it; “Success is 2§Cc. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., Star Rose Growers 


ROBERT PYLE. President 


Box 126 





USE THIS COUPON 


West Grove, Pa. 





CONARD-PYLE CO., Star Rose Growers 


Box 126, West Grove, Pa 


I Send “Star Guide to Good Roses,” FREE. 


2. I enclose 25¢ (stamps or coin) for ‘Success with Roses,” \ 


nderstanding 


that my 25c will be refunded on my first 1927 “Star Rose” purchase. 


Name 
Addre SS 


Post Office 
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FROM GEORGIAN TO VICTORIAN 


(Continued from page 146) 


tion of the work done in that period, 
but because of what that period meant 
as a symbol of civilization and to the 
young Republic. Then, too, Roman 
architecture could easily be copied. 

Of course, this sort of thing is 
less architecture than sentimental ar- 
cheology, but it is bound to occur when 
taste becomes capricious; and taste was 
becoming more and more capricious as 
the 19th Century gathered speed. If 
Benjamin could have hung on to his 
century he would have watched it go 
architecturally insane. No one seems to 
know just how long he did hang on, 
for there seems to be no record of his 
death. But there are two more books, 
published in 1832 (?) and 1833 (7), 
in Boston, which indicate his activity 
up to that time at least. And these two 
books, The Practical House Carpenter 
and Practice of Architecture indicate 
also a still changing, still retrograding 
taste in this country. In the preface to 
the first he says: “Since my last publi- 
cation, the Roman School of Architec- 
ture has been completely changed for 
the Grecian. Very few things of the 
same nature differ more than the Greek 
and Roman creeds of the Orders. The 
Roman Orders are chiefly composed 
of small and ungraceful parts (what 
a turn-coat), and the mouldings are 
made up of parts of a circle, which do 
not produce that beautiful light and 
shade, so happily effected by the 
Greek mouldings.” Then in his final 
volume he tells us that “the text is 
taken from the Grecian system, which 
is now universally adopted by the first 
professors of the art, both in Europe 
and America: and whose economical 
plan, and plain massive features, are 
peculiarly adapted to the republican 
habits of this country.” 

As if an architecture were some- 
thing to be chosen for what it ever 
so romantically seems to symbolize! 
But Benjamin should not be blamed 
for those sentiments. They weren't 
his. He was a shrewd, skilful Yankee, 
ind his business was to build houses 
and sell books about them, and _ to 
keep up as well as he could with the 
styles of the time. 

Fortunately for his bewilderment 


WAR ON 


OST svardeners face 
each new season with the hope 
that the worms and 
blights of yester-year will not put in 


amateur 


various bugs, 
an appearance. The commercial grower 
soon learns not to lay that flattering 
He takes it for 
granted that everything will appear— 
and prepares for the worst! And the 
fact that he is prepared makes his suc- 


unction to his soul. 


cess in combating them fairly certain. 

Of course, not every insect and dis- 
ease attacking every plant will appear 
in any one season. But there is no 
way of telling in advance which ones 
are going to come. The only logical 
course, therefore, is to be ready for 
them all. And right at this point 
emphasis should be placed on the fact 
that the one all important thing ta 
fighting both insects and disease is to 
be ready in advance. If you wait until 


PLANT 


he didn’t live to take part in a fur- 
ther change. Not that his Greek Re- 
vival was bad except in principl.. 
Many of its houses were accidental! 
charming; but it had just about 

little to do with art and architecu 
as any style of building could hay 
Benjamin’s own houses of the ti 
must 


J 


among the lk 
though it is doubtful if they were as 
fine as those of his neighbor, Eli 
Carter, who was an architect-build 
in Worcester. Actually, he was 
mild revivalist, compared — with 
Minard Lafever, whose period dove- 


have been 


S 


tailed his own and carried on beyond 
it far into the Fifties. 


Lafever was a New York City 
carpenter who turned “architect.” 
He lived and worked while 


Greek Revival was at its height, and 
the houses built by him and built f: 
his books of plans were typical of 
the period. They were strange trans 
tions of Greek architecture, full 
awkward charm and rather eecent 
beauty; but they what 
people wanted, and they deserved tl 
popularity. He, too, swam with 
current, and while his first books: 7 / 
Young Builder’s General Instructor 
(Newark, 1829) and the Moderi 
Builder's Guide (New York, 183 ae 
were imbued with the “Greek” j 
his last one (and a most impressive 
one it was): The Architectural [n- 
structor, published in New York in 
1856, was a frank concession to tl 


were 


wave of Victorianism which by this 
time was carrying the whole country 
Here at the end _ the 
“Greek” idea was gone, and all was 
“Italian” and “Gothic”; 
as quaint and queer a collection of 
architectural designs as you will ever 


on its crest. 


“Tuscan,” 


discover—unless you examine almost 


any other “plan book” of the per od. 
It had taken just fifty years to ac- 
complish this feat, to wander from a 


tradition of splendid houses to a 
notion that had 
> 


whatever to do with architecture. But 


nothing 


romantic 
it was an interesting metamorphosis, 
and is well worth the attention of 
anyone who wonders about the whys 
and wherefores of fashions. 


ENEMIES 


they appear you will usually be too 
late. A delay of twenty-four hours 
may mean all the difference between 
failure and success. 

“But how,” you may ask, “is one 
going to be ready’ to fight anything 
and everything which may come 
That’s the kind of advice that 
may sound well in a magazine, but 1 


along? 


not at all practical in real life!” 
On the contrary, it is entirely prac 


tical to be ready for all the stand d 
troubles which are likely to appeal 
Once in a while some new thing, | ke 
the European corn borer, the Ori ntal 
fruit moth, or the Japanese beetle 
will appear suddenly in limited areas 
—but that is the big exception to the 


general rule. 
To the average amateur the w 
subject of insect and disease co! l 
(Continued on page 198) 
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Beyond all Comparison the finest Tulips introduced in a Decade 


A new race with vigorous beauty, developed after many years of hybridizing 
and selection by Holland’s most famous Masters. 


TriumpH Tu tips possess the most enchanting colors, entirely different from 
those of any other race. They are of irresistible charm and display a wealth of 
truly indescribable and delicate tints. They bloom ten days earlier than the 
earliest Darwins—another advantage of great importance. The flowers are carried 
on long stems, surpassing even the Darwins. 


TriumpH Tutips are the Tulips of tomorrow. Just as the Darwins supplanted 
the low early Tulips some years ago, so the Triumph Tulips are here to eclipse 
the Darwins. They have every good quality of the Darwin Tulips, are more 
beautifully colored, stronger, and bloom ten days earlier. 


Schenley Gardens announces the Introduction 
into America of the First Ten Varieties 


Albany. 28 inches. Pearly heliotrope, changing to mauve, 
feathered white. Elegant shaped flower. 


Acrab. 28 inches. Soft lilac with pure white edges; outer 
petals of irregular design. Beautiful pointed flower. 


Georgia. 26 inches. Cream white, with broad margin of 
deep glossy carmine. An unusual color combination. 


Hydens. 26 inches. Old rose, developing a golden edge on 
outer petals; inside gold. A remarkably beautiful flower. 


Lord Carnavon. 32 inches. Light pink with white edge and 
white base: large, pointed flower. 


Missouri. 28 inches. Deep glossy wine red, very rich and 
soft. Extra large flowers. 

Ohio. 28 inches. Carmine red shaded violet purple, white 
base. Large, loosely built flower of a distinctly fine color. 


Memphis. 24 inches. Deep rose, margined sulphur-yellow 
on cream white base. A most unusual color. 


Prof. Tendeloo. 28 inches. Deep amaranth red; shaded pur- 
ple, with a broad margin of deep citron yellow. Extra 
large flowers. 


Astoria. 22 inches. Large cream white flowers, with broad 


edge of deep cherry-rose. 


Make your own selection from the above varieties 


5 bulbs $1.75 


25 bulbs $8.50 


100 bulbs $30 


Terms 5 per cent cash with order, net when bulbs are delivered. 


Prices include delivery to any point in the United States. 


As the supply of these new Triumph Tulips is of necessity rather limited we must 


reserve our requirements by June Ist. We are offering these rare Triumph Tulips at 


practically net cost prices, in order that the popular acquaintance may become as 


broad as possible. Please order your requirements at once, for our growers positively 


cannot grant reservations after June Ist for these bulbs 


Beautiful Gardens at Moderate Cost 


Our exquisite new book for garden lovers is now 
ready. It contains complete cultural directions for 
Dutch bulbs, Peonies, Iris, Lilies, etc., sketches of 
the most gorgeous Tulips and Hyacinth beds and 


how to plant them for best display. Planting plans and 
many illustrations of beautiful gardens and flowers 
in natural colors. Ask for a copy if you want to adda 
delightful bit of garden scenery at small expense. 


Schenley Gardens, Box 71, Cheswick, Penna. 
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HAA HEH 
For so little as $1700, you secure the COMPLETE 


materials and ENTIRE equipment forthis attractive 
curved eave greenhouse, 15 feet wide and 33 feet 
long 


HHH i i | 
SESEUGARLALISEDEASEISUSEISHSEESESSTSHESEEE 


You can grow anything in it from parsley to 
tomatoes; violets to orchids; or melons to apricots. 

Yes, and all the old timey flowers besides. 

Send for special circular called “Owning Your 
Own Greenhouse”, which gives you all the further 
facts you want to know about this house. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
CT 








FOR 


DIRECTOIRE 


House & Garde: 


ROOMS 


(Continued from page 84) 


DINING ROOM INFLUENCED BY 
FRENCH DIRECTOIRE 


Ceiling: grayed white. 

Walls, Trim, Door: painted and 
glazed in a tint of faded Pompeian 
red. For a further note of decoration, 
large paper panels are set in the walls. 
These have a flower design, henna 
predominating on a_ white — back- 
ground, and a deep French blue bor- 
der. 

Baseboard: marbleized, black with 
white veinings. 

Wall Niches: painted the white of 
the wall paper panel background. 
These are to be filled with china in 
blue and gold coloring. 

Floor: dark brown. 

Rug: plain, in copper rose color. 

Curtains: deep blue taffeta with 
valance and scalloped edges bound in 
henna. Inner curtains of white taffeta. 

Furniture: commode and chairs of 
fruit wood. The chair seats are cover- 
ed in henna and blue striped material. 
The dining table is of walnut. 
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A FRENCH BEDROOM IN THE 
DIRECTOIRE TASTE 


Ceiling: grayed white. 

Walls, Trim and Doors: painted 
faded blue, middle value. 

Mantel: white marble. 

Floor: dark brown. 

Floor covering: carpeting in graye« 
yellow tone. 

Window curtains: old yellow toil 
de Jouy. 

Wall Pictures: flower paintin 
with dark backgrounds and brilliant 
colors. Gilt frames. 

Furniture: day bed in walnut, co 
ered in yellow taffeta; chaise longi 
and overstuffed chair in toile of cur- 
tains, with cushions of the blue of 
the walls; painted bergére covered 
with piece of checked taffeta with ver- 
milion predominating; desk and desk 
chair in walnut, chair covered in yel- 
low leather; dressing table in walnut 
dressing table stool covered with 
the same checked taffeta as the 
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is a good deal of a mystery—and it 
is not made less so by the large and 
constantly increasing number of reme- 
dies, sprays and dusts which the seed 
stores and garden catalogs offer for 
sale. Most of these preparations are 
good, but in their numbers there is 
confusion for the beginner. 

It is not necessary that there should 
be any mystery about the control of 
insects. All but an insignificant few 
of them may be held in check with cer- 
tainty if taken in time. With the dis- 
eases, we have not progressed quite so 
far, but fortunately there are fewer 
of them likely to disturb the amateur’s 
garden; and the methods of control- 
ling them are constantly improving. 
Even the dreaded “damping off” dis- 
ease, for instance, which attacks seed- 
lings and cuttings in the seed-bed, 
coldframe and cutting bench, has at 
last been conquered. 

The development of dust spraying 
with dry materials infinitely finer in 
mechanical texture than those avail- 
able a few years ago has opened up 
new possibilites in waging successful 
war against both insects and diseases. 
And they have the great advantage of 
always being ready for instant use. 

The point has been reached, in fact, 
where it may be claimed without ex- 
aggeration that the home gardener can 
adequately protect his garden, his 
flowers, and his fruits against probably 
ninety-five percent of the troubles 
likely to attack them, if he will devote 
to this important subject a reasonable 
amount of time 





say a single evening 
—and thus enable himself to provide, 
in advance, fairly complete equipment 
for garden warfare. 

“Complete equipment” does not 
mean a supply of every kind of in- 
secticide and fungicide offered for 
sale. It does mean, however, a suff- 
cient number so that there will be 
something suitable to employ against 
any and every type of insect and dis- 


ease which is likely to appear. 

The secret of simplifying the whole 
problem of garden warfare lies in the 
fact that there are types or groups of 
insects and of disease, each member of 
which will yield to the same method 
of treatment. The first step is to learn 
what these groups are, and then the 
problem of fighting them is changed 
at once from an endlessly comp!i- 
cated to a comparatively simple one. 

The first distinction to make is be- 
tween insects and diseases. It may seem 
self-evident that the two are of an 
entirely different character, and would 
require different treatment. Yet the 
number of gardeners who will trv 
to cure a disease by spraying a plant 
with some insecticide such as nicotine, 
or who will try to kill bugs or worms 
by spraying them with a fungicide 
such as Bordeaux mixture, is quite 
astonishing. 

Insects, for practical garden pur- 
poses, may be treated as belonging to 
four distinct classes: 

Those which chew, actually con- 
suming portions of the leaf, stem 
or fruit of the plant. 

Those which suck the plant juices 
from beneath the surface of leaves 
or stems. 

Those which bore inside the 
plant, usually in the main stem of 
stems. 

ve be- 


Those which burrow, or | 
neath the soil, outside or inside of 
the plant itself. 

This is not a biological classifi i- 
tion such as the scientific entomolo 
make, but it will answer for prac' il 
purposes, 


To the chewing group belong such 
familiar old friends as the potato-bug; 


the green cabbage worm and 
rose-bug. 

In the sucking group are num! d 
such cute little pets as the comion 
green aphis, or plant louse, anc 1 

(Continued on page 202) 
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First Mr. Howe had a one-compartment greenhouse and the 
work room. Then he grew tired of bundling up to go to it, and 
added another compartment, and joined it by a glass passage 
to steps leading off his library. 


Do These Things 








Mean Anything to You? 


Are you anything like H. S. Howe 
of Brookline, Massachusetts? 

Are you getting the kick out of life 
that he does? 

Every morning before going to busi- 
ness, he steps down in his glass gar’ 
den, reads his paper, and on leaving, 
picks a carnation for his buttonhole. 
And then after he’s gone, Mrs. Howe 
has an hour or so fussing around 
among her flower favorites. 

It's very difficult, very difficult in- 
deed, to be in such a sun flooded 
spot, amidst its warmth and flower 
fragrance, and not find yourself hum- 





ming an old favorite that comes back 
to you from yesteryears. 


Isn’t it time, more of us took time to 
let these wholesome, contentment 
bringing things, become a part o! 
our daily lives? 


Isn’t it time you had a conservatory 
or a greenhouse to do their vital part 
in insuring such worth while possess: 
ments? 


Wouldn’t you like to see some photo- 
graphs of Mr. Gould’s Glass Garden, 
near Baltimore? They show another 
interesting way of having it open 
right off the residence. 


Or, if you rather, one of us will call at your convenience. 


Which shall it 


be? 





AY RL 
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You see how successfully the 
passage link-up was made. 








SALA MSS esd SOY 
The greenhouse proper is 18 

feet wide and 50 long. 

The compartment next the res- 

idence has a fountain in the 

center, with beds of carnations 

and other flowers on the sides. 








Jord «. Burnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of Boilers 


Eastern Factory: Irvington, New York 

IRVINGTON New York 
New York 30 E. 42nd St. 
PHILADELPHIA Land Title Bldg. 
Cuicaco Continental Bank Bldg. 
Boston Little Bldg. 


Western Factory: Des Plaines, Illinois 


1304 Ulmer Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 


DENVER 1247 So. Emerson St. 
Kansas City Commerce Bldg. 
Sr. Louis 704 E. Carrie Ave. 


St 


MontTrREAL, Can. 
GREENSBORO 
ToRONTO 
BurraLo 
CATHARINES 


Canadian Factory: St. Catharines, Ont. 


124 Stanley St. 
N. Carolina 
Harbor Com. Bldg. 
Jackson Bldg 
Ontario, Canada 
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This is the Way 
Our Business Grows 











ARTLETT experience covers twenty- 
two years of research, progress and prac- 
tice in tree preservation. It has aroused a 
host of grateful testimonials from estate 
owners in the same vein as these herewith 
published. 

Bartlett Exnerts were pioneers in the de- 
velopment of new and exclusively Bartlett ‘. 
practices in tree hygiene, protection and 
surgery. When a Government authority, in . 
speaking of cement fillings, estimates that 
“90 per cent. of all the fillings examined 
have proved defective,” you can not be too 
careful in the selection of those to whom 
you entrust the care and preservation 
of your tree friends. 































For a consultation with a Bartlett 
Associate (without obligating yourself 
in any way) address our home office 
Send for our booklet, “Trees Saved 
the Bartlett Way.” 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 
Branch Offices: 
Tremont Bldg., Boston 
Danbury, Conn. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
81 E. Madison St., Chicago 
Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia 
Westbury, L. I. 
Morristown, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Bartlett Heal Collar 
is human surgery actually 
applied to trees. It insures 
rapid and uniform healing 
and growth around the en 
tire edge of the cavity. 





Bacad# a 
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Vick’s Nuwud, another ex- 
clusive Bartlett feature, is 
a flexible wood filler of a 
specific gravity, moisture 
content and strength ap- 
proximately 
equal to wood. 
It becomes an 
integral part of 
the tree, sways 
with the wind, 
takes advantage 
of the natural 
phenomenon of 
sap flow and 
arrests fur- 

ther decay. 














Jhe EF A.BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
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several black, brown, and pink cousins, 
and the San José, oyster shell and 
other scales. Also a few larger things, 
such as the obnoxious black “stink- 
bug” which almost invariably at- 
tacks Squash and Pumpkins. 

The boring include two 
quite different types; the regular big 
boys, such as the squash borer and 


insects 


the dahlia borer, usually an inch or 
more in length, and the minute leat- 
miners, so tiny that they can eat, live 
and have their being 
upper and the 
leaf. 

The burrowing or 


between the 
lower surfaces of a 


under-the-soil 
group includes representatives from 
all the other groups—such as the root 
aphis, attacking Asters; the cabbage, 
onion and squash maggots, feeding 
inside the roots; and the common 
white grub and wire worm, which 
eat off plant roots. 





METHODS OF ATTACK 

In some cases, an insect belongs, at 
different stages of 
different ones of the above groups. 
The striped cucumber 
beetle, for instance, with whom any- 
one who has ever attempted to grow 
Cucumbers, Melons or Squash is in- 
timately acquainted, not only chews 
the young leaves and blossoms of the 
plant above ground, but lays its eggs 
just at the base of the stem, where they 
hatch into tiny but greedy worms 
which burrow into the stem, working 
down and often killing the plant. 
The mentioned above, of 
course, are but a few of the number 
which may be encountered even on a 
small place during the season; but 


its existence, to 


pernicious 


insects 


they are sufficient to enable you to 
classify the others. For practical pur- 
poses, it is much more important to 
know how an lives—whether 
he chews, sucks the plant juices, bores 
inside of it, or conceals himself in or 
about the roots—than it is to know 
his name. When you meet him, don’t 
wait for any formal introduction— 
start proceedings at once! 


insect 





And now as to the type of pro- 
ceedings to start. 

The chewing insects may be killed 
by a poison which they swallow—a 
stomach poison, as it is called. If 
such a poison is placed on the foliage 
where they are feeding, they will 
quickly consume enough of it, in al- 
most all cases, to finish them. 
Arsenate of lead (or lead arsenate) 
in dry or dusting form is the poison 
for chewing insects which I prefer to 
all others. It will keep a long time in 
perfect condition; it can be used in- 
stantly as it is for dusting; or, by 
merely mixing with cold water for 
spraying. The paste lead arsenate in 
small quantities is always drying out 
and is more trouble to mix, even for 
wet spraying. 

Hellebore powder is not so strong 
a poison as lead arsenate and washes 
off easily. It is, therefore, used in 
place of lead arsenate for currant 
worms, cabbage when the 
heads are forming, and under other 
conditions when one might hesitate to 


worms, 


use arsenate. It may be used when it 
is dry for dusting or as a wet spray. 





With a supply of these two stom- 


PLANT 
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House 


ach poisons on hand, you can contro 
the great majority of chewing insect 
—bugs, beetles or worms. 

The sucking insects must be go 
at another way. As the beaks throug 
which they suck their food are thru 
into the interior of the plant, an 
poison placed on the surface has n 
effect. Therefore, they must be kille 
by a contact spray, which will pois 


them through the skin, suffocate them, 


or both. 

Nicotine I consider the most sati 
factory all-round contact poison f. 
home garden use. It is the active in 
gredient in many of the sprays put out 
under varous trade names. The for 
I use is a 40% nicotine sulphate, 
Black-Leaf 40. I find 
more convenient to use than any ker 
sene, soap or oil emulsion for sum- 
mer spraying, for all forms of aphis 
(above ground) and for various 
scales. It may be combined with lead 
arsenate, in one spray, for both chew- 
ing and sucking insects. 


known as 


On flowers for cutting, or where a 
strong nicotine odor is objectionab! 
one of the several weaker but pleas- 
anter smelling sprays which conta‘n 
nicotine and other oils may be used. 
But keep the strong stuff on hand for 
general purposes, and ready to use at 
the first sign of aphis, for they in- 
crease more rapidly than you would 
believe possible, and if allowed to 
become so numerous that the leaves 
begin to curl it will be almost impossi- 
ble to reach them with the spray. 

The various which attack 
many fruit ornamental trees 
and shrubs, and which all belong to 
the sucking group, may be fough: 
most effectively when the foliage 
off and growth dormant. For _ th‘s 
purpose, a spreading, emulsifying oil 
is used. Nicotine, or a soap or kero- 
emulsion spray, may be used 
against them in summer. 


scales 


trees, 


sene 


TREATING FOR BORERS 


The borers, fortunately, are verv 
few in numbers. The squash-vine 
borer in the vegetable garden; the 
dahlia borer and the iris borer in 
the flower borders; and the peach 
borer at the base of Peach trees, are 
the only ones likely to be encountered. 

The wilting of the affected part, 
with wet or gummy sawdust at the 
opening of the hole, are the warning 
signals of their presence. Squash 
vines or Dahlia stalks may be slit open 
carefully with a thin knife blade, and 
the borer killed. The iris borer works 
along the root stocks, which should 
be removed and burned. 

The peach borer may be dug out 
with a knife or a stiff wire, in fall or 
early spring. Paradichlorobenzene, 
used at the rate of one ounce per tree, 
covered with soil, will help keep them 
away—but don’t use it on trees under 
three years old. 

The leaf-miners seldom cause seri- 
ous damage. nicotine spray 
will control some of them; or, in the 
case of the Boxwood miner, spray 
under surface of with plain 
molasses, diluted with water, one ‘ 
three. 


Strong 


lea ves 


The fourth group, or undergré ind 
(Continued on page 204) 
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7 -Hlome with & Bulbs 


The carefully selected seeds offered below are : ’ 
special, selected, large flowering strains. The Michell’s Superb GLADIOLUS Bulbs 
The finest of the new and rare varieties: 


handsomely lithographed large packets contain a 
liberal quantity of seeds. The bulbs are large. CRIMSON GLOW. Searlet-red. GOLDEN MEASURE, larce 
primrose yellow throat, scarlet dark orange yellow flower in 


solid, well-developed, full of vitality, true to — 
ylotch, profusion (Illustrated). 














name. 


192 pages, and eolor plates, which 

includes all garden needfuls. Send TO- 
DAY for your free copy. USE COUPON 
below—take advantage of the remark- 
able special offers made to acquaint the 
readers of House & Garden with the superior 
quality of Michell products. 







ALYSSUM, Michell’s Boquet—Dwarf, com- SCARLET SAGE (Salvia) America or Globe 


pact, profuse bloomer ss .....Packet 25¢ of Fire. Dwarf. Continuous bloomer, Packet 25¢ 

: : ; . SNAPDRAGON (Antirrhinum)—Spikes 2 to 
ASTERS, California Giant—Bright double % ¢. jong, of giant flowers from July till 
flower, 4” to 5” in diameter, profusely borne. frost, MAX€d. ..scccsssscecessesssesceseeeeeeseeeen Packet 25¢ 
Gorgeous color, mixed....................... Packet 25¢ xe 


STRAWFLOWER (Helichrysum)—Most pop- 
ular of everlastings, cut monster flowers all 
summer, last all winter. Mixed.....Packet 25¢ 


Giant SWEET SULTAN (Centaurea Im- 


COSMOS, Giant Flowering—Immense, vivid 
flowers till late frosts. Mixed colors. Packet 25¢ 


PETUNIA, Giants of California—Brightest 


: , perialis)—-Immense, beautiful sweet scented 
of colors, in monster blooms, on extra robust flowers, on long stems. Mixed colors. Packet 25¢ 
plants. Mixed colors....................... Packet 25¢ i ‘ 

ZINNIAS, Giant Dahlia-Flowered—Every 


shade found in Zinnias in these immense 
blooms of decorative dahlia shape. Mixed colors. 
Packet 25¢ 


POPPY, Giant Shirley—Gorgeous colors from 


white and delicate shades to deepest crimson. 


NII sencocsadennsasisntinabcnbasckcnseoisebtvadaaaiaeaas Packet 25¢ 
to those mentioning House & Garden 


SPECIAL OFFER Magazine. The above ten $9.00 


packets, one of each as listed, VALUE $2.50 for. — Postpaid 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 


Philadelphia 





522 Market Street 





~ Michell’s 1927 Catalog 


—— FREE on request, describes and illustrates these 
superior strains of the best varieties in Flowers, 
Vegetables, Bulbs and Plants. A helpful book of 









E. J. SHAYLOR. Large flowers MARY PICKFORD. ‘Tho “al- 


f deep rose-pink, with beautiful pjino” gladiolus pure white 
ruffled edges. primrose yellow throat. 


from light shell pink center to Beautiful flame pink flowers 
rose pink outside, with scarlet in profusion <n Semana 
blotched lower petals. Tall spike, spikes 4 ft. high, with 18 oe 
substantial flowers an cence. ~ 


FAIR COLUMBIAN. Magnifi- 

cent stately spikes of mallow PRINCE OF WALES. Sal 

purple blended, Bordeaux throat, ™on-pink with delicate, un- 
marked throat. Early 


FLORA. Largest of 
askin eotlies. & iene Beene. 


-* grower, immense flower let, with ox-blood red 
spikes. blotches. 


SPECIAL OFFER soryneation Haus cor 


We will send you 10 bulbs each, value $7.50, for 


Brilliant sear- 


throat 
er 


Postpaid 


Michell’s Exhibition Mixture 
GIANT FLOWERING GLADIOLUS 


¥ Every bulb selected for coloring and immense size 
of flower; a remarkable assortment. 


50 bulbs $2.25 100 bulbs $4.25 
Both prices include postage anywhere in U. S. 





TTT 





HENRY F. MICHELL Co., 522 Market St., Philadelphia 
Please send me items checked below, for 
TE Bevecesecaves (check, draft or money order) 
$2.50 Value, 10 pkts. Flower Seeds for $2.00 Postpaid. 
$7.50 Value, 10 bulbs each above Gladiolus $7.00 Post- 
paid. 
Michell’s Exhibition Mixture Gladiolus 
50 bulbs $2.25 Postpaid. 100 bulbs $4.25 Postpaid. 


Which please 


PNG etic : 


Street Address . 





SIU WE Di ccccsetsecenctniasatenestai neni . State .... 





arden Full 


ladioli 
for$Q00 


The Gladiolus is one of the 
most satisfactory flowers grown 
and there is no reason why every 
family cannot enjoy this grand flower 
—it is as easy to grow as the potato. 

They bloom from July to frost if 
you plant a few bulbs each month 
from April to July. 

For Two Dollars we will send 50 Bulbs 
of our Grand Prize Mixture, which covers 
: every conceivable shade in the Gladiolus 
Yy— kingdom. 

: Each year we sell thousands of these bulbs 
and have received numerous testimonials as 
to their merits. 














For those desiring Gladioli in separate varieties, so the 
colors may be studied, we offer a Collection of 10 each of 
10 varieties separately labeled for $6.00. 








Order Your Bulbs Now so as to have them to plant when you begin your garden. 


Mention this advertisement and send Check, Money Order, Cash or Stamps, or call 
it our store, and secure either one, or both, of these splendid collections, sent prepaid 
to any point in the U. S. east of the Mississippi. For points West and Canada add 
25c for the $2.00 collection or 50c for the $6.00 collection. 


Our 1927 Spring Seed Annual sent on request 


Sicmpp alten 


New York City 


30-32 Barclay St. 












SENTIMENT, 
song and story cluster around 
the Scotch Heather. On the moors 
of Scotland it spreads out like a great carpet 
of color. Here in America the Heathers grow readily, 
and may be used as border plants, as ground covers with 
foundation plantings, or on a bank to hold soil. 

Seven varieties of Heather are now obtainable at Hicks 
Nurseries, and at prices that will permit bringing to your 
garden a wee bit of old world charm. 

Scotch Heather (Calluna vulgaris). White or pink. 

Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris alba). White. 

Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris cuprea). 

Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris monstrosa) 

Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris pilosa alba). White. 

Biscay Heather (Erica mediterranea). 

Cornish Heather (Erica vagans alba). White. 

Price for all varieties, 60 cts. each, $5 for 10. 

Many other rare plants—Cotoneasters, Prunus, Corylus, 
Myers’ Juniper, Hicks’ New Yew, with the more familiar trees, 
shrubs and perennials, are noted in our 1927 booklet 
of Rare Plants, Evergreens and Shrubs. A 
copy will be mailed on request. 
HICKS NURSERIES 
Box H, Westbury, L.I. 
New York 


























repare now for 


USTLESS ROADS 


this summer 











HE Solvay booklet will tell you 
how you can maintain smooth, 
dustless paths and drives at small 
cost and with little effort. 

Solvay Calcium Chloride, a 
white, odorless material, is spread on the sur- 
face, absorbs moisture from the air, retains it 
on the 1oad, keeping it slightly moist, firm, 
compact and dustless at all times. 

Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is clean— 
does not track or stain and is perfectly safe to 
use—quickly and easily applied by anyone. 
Sold in 100 lb. bags and 375 Ib. drums from 
75 conveniently located distributing centers. 





Write for booklet No. 1357 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 











The 
National Clay 
Championship 
Tennis Courts, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Solvay 

keeps the 
surface fast 
and dustless! 

















OLVAY. 


Calcium Chloride: 
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insects, is the hardest of all to get 
at. There are several! preparations 
made especially for them, but i have 
never found anything more effective 
than carbon disulphide emulsion. For 
several years past, however, I have 
tried the following simple preventa- 
tive, and have had no root insects to 
bother with. I merely sow, in the 
rows where I am going to sow or set 
out Radishes, Onions, Cabbage, 
Cauliflowers, Asters, etc., a generous 
amount of tobacco fertilizer, or plain 
tobacco dust. The smell of tobacco 
repels practically all insects and, used 
in this way, it seems to prevent their 
attempting to locate near the plants. 


PLANT DISEASES 


There are two general types of 
plant disease: those fungous diseases, 
from outside, which attack healthy 
plants at first only in spots, such as 
the various blights, rusts, and mil- 
dews; and those which appear to be 
within the plant and affect its gen- 
eral health such as the yellows of 
Asters and Cabbage, lettuce wilt, and 
a few others. These are known as 
physiological diseases, and little can 
be done except to burn at once all in- 
fected plants. 
The fungous diseases spread by 
something like the 
seeds of ordinary plants—which light 
upon the surface of the leaves or 
stems of the plants attacked, sprout 
and thrive, sending their roots into 
the tissues of the host plant upon 
which they grow. Once the 
have penetrated into these tissues, they 
are safe. Nothing which will destroy 
them without killing the plant has 
ever been discovered. Therefore, the 
only way to fight fungous diseases is 
to prevent their getting a foothold. 
This can be done by covering the 
foliage with some material which will 
kill the spores when they alight, and 
keeping it covered as long as they are 





means of spores 


roots 


likely to put in an appearance. 

The two materials most effective 
for this purpose are copper and sul- 
phur. They are prepared in various 
forms, Bordeaux mixture being the 
most common for copper, and lime- 
sulphur for sulphur. There are forms 
of each which may be applied dry as 
well as in liquid sprays. As copper is 
more effective against some diseases 
and sulphur against others, it is well 
to have both on hand. 

In addition to the insecticides and 
fungicides mentioned above, it is ad- 
visable to provide also a trade-named 
form of casein which is used to mix 
with any wet spray to make it spread 
and stick more thoroughly. It should 
be used when spraying very smooth 
foliage, such as Cabbages, Peas or 
Onions, where the ordinary spray will 
collect in drops and run off. 

The effectiveness of any spray, 
liquid or dust, depends upon thor- 
ough, even distribution of the mate- 
rial. In my own “armory” I have 
four sprayers: a very small hand dust 
gun, costing $1.25, and a larger one 
of much greater capacity which cost, 
when I bought it, $7.50; also a 


SS 





small, all-brass hand sprayer fo: 
liquids, costing $2.00; and a com 
pressed air knapsack type with bras 
tank, costing $8.00. The two smalle 
for a small garden, or the two latt: 
for a large one, would do without th 
others; but it is a convenience to hav 
both sizes. Whatever type you buy 
get brass; it is much cheaper, ev 
though costing more. 

With a fairly complete outfit, suc 
as suggested above, learn to look upo 
your spraying as an all-year-round 
program. Not that you have to ke 
at it every week, but there is son 
spraying to do each season. 

In fall and winter, for instance, 
the best time to attack the tree and 
shrub scales, using strong lime-sulphur 
or miscible oil. This may be done 
any time until the leaf buds start. 

Early in the spring—before ¢ 
flower buds open—spray fruits with 
nicotine to kill 
worms and aphis, and again aft 
blossoms fall (never spray fruit tr 
while blossoms are open). 

Spray with Bordeaux or lime-sul- 
phur the early growth of Hollyhock, 
Larkspur, Iris, Phlox and other hardy 
plants likely to be attacked by disease 
Repeat every ten to fourteen days 
until plants flower. 





lead arsenate and 


HOT WEATHER DANGERS 


Later in spring, watch particularly 
for various kinds of aphis on vege- 
tables, flowers and fruit trees. Spray 
promptly with nicotine. For fungous 
diseases, spray with Bordeaux or lime- 
sulphur, wet or dry, often enough to 
keep new growth covered. 

During summer, especially in dry, 
hot weather, be on the alert for the 
first appearance of the general run 
of worms and bugs attacking flowers, 
vegetables and fruits. Spray in ad- 
vance all plants likely to be attacked, 
such as Potatoes, for early and late 
blight; Melons for blight and mil- 
dew; Celery for blight, etc. 

Also use tobacco dust freely in veg- 
etable and flower garden as a repel- 
lant, around plants especially likely to 
be attacked by insects, such as Melons, 
Cucumbers, 
Asters, etc. 


Tomatoes, Eggplants, 


With the coming of autumn, guard 
against the late diseases, such as blight 
of celery and potatoes; and carry out 
a clean-up campaign so that diseased 
leaves and plants—such as the rust of 
strawberries and raspberries, — the 
black rot of grapes, etc.—will not be 
carried over through the winter. Cut 
back to the ground and burn the tops 
of diseased perennials; clean up and 
burn all vegetable garden 
and prune out any wood in fruit 
trees which does not look perfectly 
healthy. 

As a general thing, a 
program such as outlined above will 
keep the average sized home grounds 
in excellent condition, and the cost 
will be negligible. The one big thing 
to keep in mind is to be prepared to 
act immediately whenever and wher- 
ever a plant pest shows its head. 

F. F. ROCKWELL 
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